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This month, our cover illustrates a few of the highlights of 50 years of 
Radio News Coverage . . . a heritage of history presented to the public as it 
happened, in the interest of keeping the people informed. The past fifty 
years have been filled with new pages of history, and the future holds 
promise for much more. 

Radio news will be there, when it happens and where it happens, to 
continue to inform and enlighten an ever-increasing radio audience. 
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PUBLISHER’S 
REPORT 


With much sadness, the National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences 
announced last December the temporary suspension of publication of its 
Television Quarterly. Since 1962, NATAS has published 36 issues devoted to 
material which stimulates thought and has editorial merit. A brighter note, if 
there can be one, has been announced by NATAS that a collection of back issues 
can be purchased. Thirty-two of the 36 issues (four are now out of print) can be 
purchased for $30.00. Individual copies are normally sold for $2.00 each, thus, a 
savings of over half. The address is: NATAS, 7188 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, 
California 90046. Ci era 


The Federal Trade Commission has notified Congress it may revive a 
regulation requiring a stiff health warning in cigarette advertising. 

In a letter to Senator Frank Moss (D-Utah), Miles W. Kirkpatrick, commission 
chairman, said the agency would receive recommendations from its staff in the 
near future. He also said the staff was collecting data to determine whether there 
had been a massive shift of cigarette advertising to newspapers, magazines and 
other non-broadcast media since last January 2, when the law barring such 
advertising from radio and television took effect. In that connection, Chairman 
Kirkpatrick said that the commission has taken no formal position on the 
question whether an increase in advertising expenditures in non-broadcasting 
media would by itself amount to an unfair method of competition or an unfair 
or deceptive act or practice in commerce in violation of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

In reply, Moss stated that he interpreted the letter to mean that the 
commission “intends to pursue the inclusion of a health warning statement in all 
cigarette advertisements,’ and that it also “intends to treat increased 
non-broadcast cigarette advertisement as a violation of the FTC Act.” 

It does not take any lavish research to determine a massive shift of cigarette 
advertising to other media. Compare current copies of any publication such as 
Time, Life, TV Guide, etc., with the same magazine a year ago and a massive 
shift is evident. 

re raw day 


This issue brings to a close another academic year for the Journal. Next year, 
JCR will be published at the University of Southern Mississippi, Hattiesburg. 
Offices will be located in the Department of Communication. Our complete new 
address can be found elsewhere in this issue. 

Although another issue will not appear until September, much work is 
already under way. The questionnaires for the 1971 ANNUAL are being sent out 
now. Plans for new projects are being developed. And, of course, articles for and 
about broadcasting and college radio will be written. We need your help and 
cooperation with articles and features concerning stations. Please send them to 
us along with news about your station’s activities. We look forward to a bigger 
year next year. 


JACK 
DESKIN 


Editor: 


As a faithful reader of the Journal of 
College Radio for the past four years, I 
have few complaints and more than high 
praise for the job you people are doing. 


But, after these number of years, I 
would like to make my few complaints | 
heard. 


The Journal seems to stand for the | 
Large Mid-western college and university 
radio stations. Month after month I note 
the station of the month as one being a 
well organized, large FM station, sup- 
ported if not run by a speech department. | 


Rarely does the Journal reach into the 
eastern states or select just an average | 
“‘small-time”’ college station. What about | 
the little guy who might be running a | 
pretty good ship, without anyone being 
paid, operating on a minimal budget, 
without speech department backing or 
even the active help of an advisor? He | 
rarely receives recognition or even a pat } 
on the back from the Journal. ' 


I find the Journal often_too “pro- | 
fessionally orientated” or just trying to | 
play “big-time.” After a while, it bugs | 
me. | 


Included then, please find photographs | 
and data about our radio station. (See 
elsewhere in this issue.) 1 think we are | 
just a small, average college radio station. | 
The kind of station that I feel makes up | 
the majority of the members of the | 
Intercollegiate Broadcasting System, that | 
very system you serve. . 


I would appreciate your comments on 
the above and the enclosed, either | 
through the Journal’s editorial columns — 
or in personal reply. 


Roger L. Smith, Gen. Mgr. 
WONY, State University College 
Oneonta, New York 
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| (Editor’s Note:) One month the 
| Journal is accused of favoring one group, 
‘then the next month accused of ne- 
glecting them. Timothy Owens of 
'.KCSB-FM, Santa Barbara, Cal., accused 
‘the Journal (February, 1971) of “... 
\winding itself around its Eastern 
‘cohorts.’’ Now, we disfavor the East. The 
‘goal of the Journal feature editors is to 
|mix all stations to give a healthy view of 
(the entire industry. Geographically this 
\year, stations featured are from Ten- 
jnessee, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
| Kentucky, Michigan, and South Dakota. 
|Last year, the stations were from 
(Colorado, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
|Wisconsin, Missouri, Ohio, and Minne- 
‘sota. Two years ago stations came from 
|Maryland, Wyoming, Illinois, Texas, 
|!Rhode Island, and Iowa. The Eastern 
‘section of the country has been well 
|represented during the past several years. 
These stations were not selected because 
‘of any “well-organized operation’’ (al- 
‘though we see nothing wrong with 
organization). Nor are they large FMs. 
This year, three have been carrier-currents 
.and two were 10 watt FMs. Last year 
three were carrier-current and four FMs, 
3500, 300, 250 and 10 watts respectively. 
It seems to us that most of our selections 
are ‘“‘average ‘small-time’ college 
Stations. ”’ 

Why knock professional orientation? 

| We hope all stations are striving for it. We 
| thought we should too. 
All stations can submit entries for the 
‘Station of the Month. All types of 
\stations are picked, not because our 
‘editors feel they are the best, but because 
| they are representative of many Stations. 
‘Send entires to JCR’s new home: 
JOURNAL OF COLLEGE RADIO, Dept. 
‘of Communication, Southern Station, 
| Box 5141, Hattiesburg, Miss. 39401. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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EDITOR 


FROM 
THE 


» LEITNER 


One point is now quite clear. Either managers of college radio stations know 
very little about the broadcasting industry, or their teachers and faculty advisors 
are ill-equipped to function in those capacities. Maybe it’s both. 

The Journal is in the process of tabulating the results of the mail 
questionnaires sent out this past fall in conjunction with the JCR Programming 
Study. Obviously, in any study there will be a percentage of incomplete 
questionnaires and some containing errors of several varieties. But to read the 
majority of the forms in this study, one would come away wondering how these 
stations, from wired wireless to commercial FM’s, manage to stay on the air. 

A word of explanation about the study undertaken and the questionnaire 
involved. The survey was designed to examine the programming practices of 
college radio stations across the nation, with a mock composite week used to 
sample logs, similar to FCC renewal procedure. Questions on the form included 
those inquiring about type of station, programming percentages (i.e., for PSA’s, 
sports, entertainment, etc.), and commercial practices. The results are 
astounding. 

Only individual and specific examples taken from these completed 
questionnaires can demonstrate the disparaging impact that the responses had on 
someone who thought college station managers and program directors knew 
something, anything. One general manager stated that his station was a licensed 
FM, assigned to 91.3 megahertz. When it came to the segment of the 
questionnaire dealing with commercial practices, a complete commercial 
percentage breakdown was provided by the station. Someone, perhaps his best 
friend, should tell this radio station manager that FM stations on 91.3 mhz are 
non-commercial educational, as are all frequencies from 88.1 to 92. Isolated 
example? Not in the least . . . there were plenty like it and ones to top it. 

Another manager stated that his station was on an educational frequency, 
(although he probably wasn’t cognizant of that fact), but that their commercial 
plans were still being formulated and they should be selling quite soon. Still 
another well-advised administrator responded that his was a carrier-current 
station but that they also had a licensed commercial FM station on the air, under 
authority of Part 15 of the FCC rules. Part 15 deals with limited area 
broadcasting, carrier-currents and the like, not commercial FM’s. 

One quite heartening fact that emerged from the study was that it is a great 
benefit to the listening public that carrier-current stations are limited in their 
broadcasting. Countless numbers of stations that responded to the study listed 
entertainment percentages of 90% or more, with some having no public affairs 
time, very little public service time and relatively no local news. It is also a 
benefit to the longevity of these stations that they do not have to file for license 
renewals with the Commission every three years. Renewal wouldn’t even be 
considered. 

Clearly, not all the respondents in the survey showed a complete lack of 
knowledge in programming and management. But there were far too many 


(Continued on page 27) 
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microphones 


originate. 


We research and design... and 
build microphones exclusively. 


_ Surely you will want to keep abreast 
of the technical developments which 
make AKG the leaders in micro- 
phone developments. Research and 
modern technology in both micro- 
phones and headphones have re- 
sulted in recent breakthroughs. 
Current data on products will be 
sent you regularly without obliga- 
tion. 
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Successful 


College 


Station 


Management 


PART 1 
“Copyright 1971 by Martin M. Goldberg’’(c)1971 


Martin M. Goldberg is an Instructor of 
Communication Arts at the N.Y. Institute of 
Technology and heads the Radio Division of 
the Communications Department. Mr. Goldberg 
holds a B.A. in Communications and a M.S. in 
Urban Education. He has managed a college 
radio station, worked in advertising research, 
and participated in the More Effective Schools. 
At the present time, in addition to his teaching, 
Mr. Goldberg is active in applications of media 
to education. 


Most college radio stations, especially 
those in the carrier-current area, have 
devised some type of management which, 
it is hoped, can do an efficient job of 
managing a station. But too often, the 
management efficiency only meets the 
needs of the management and not the 
staffs needs, and more important, the 
audience’s needs. And, whose needs are 
more important? Too often, it’s hard for 
most college radio managers, news direc- 
tors, etc., to admit that their set-up of 
procedures, hierarchy, programming, etc., 
serve 90% of management’s preferences 
and only 10% of the audience’s prefer- 
ences. Too many stations decide program- 
ming, news policy, and order of 
succession by a closed clique and 
disregard the staffs problems of carrying 
out the management’s decisions and the 
audience’s reactions and preferences. 

It is the purpose of this article, and the 
ones to follow, to give advice on how 
college radio “management may be 
efficient, effective, and successful. All 
three can be obtained, altogether. This 
article is an introductory one. Succeeding 
articles will cover the topics of (1) 
developing an effective hierarchy of 
station management, (2) developing an 
effective drive to obtain and keep good 
talent and technicians, (3) effective news 
operations, and (4) public relations and 
sales department work and co-operation. 
It is my intention to “‘say it like it is” 


with no holds barred and am not afraid of | 


criticism (unfortunately, this can’t be said 
of some stations whose position is 
controlled by college authorities). But 
remember, you must be willing to read 
such articles with an objective view and 


take the punches where they are due. If | 


you believe your management is so 


successful that you don’t have to read it, 
then good for you, but how many | 
stations are perfect to the point of not | 


needing more improvement? 
How many times is 


they meet their college’s needs, let alone 


the community’s needs? How many — 
college stations are entirely free of college | 


administration pressure? And, let’s not 
compare ourselves to commercial stations 
who may not be doing even half the job 
you're doing. Part of the reason for 
having college radio, or any station for 
that matter, is to meet the needs of a 
specific audience in some way that an 
existing station is not. And, some college 
stations flaunt the fact that because their 
station receives little if any advertising 
revenue, they are free to do most 
anything without fear of losing a sponsor. 
But how much of such programming 
would or wouldn’t be done even if it was 
on a commercial station? Too often, 
much imitation of successful commercial 
formats is found on college radio. Are 
you an imitator or innovator? 

As you can see, most of this article, 
and the ones to follow, are questions. 
They are questions which must be asked 
and you, the management, must answer. 
And to quote a famous phrase, “If you’re 
not part of the solution, your’re part of 
the problem!” 

Part Two can be found in the Sep- 
tember, 1971 issue this fall. 
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programming | 
decided by a few individuals, based on | 
their personal likes and dislikes? How } 

many college stations can say they know | | 


HEIRLOOMS IN 
YOUR STUDIO? 


JOB OR NO JOB to the student; Pride of 
the campus or necessary evil to the 
faculty — up-to-date broadcast studios can 
make the difference. 


STUDENTS who really want to make it in 
broadcasting need the “feel” of a fast 
board and the confidence that each move will 
count. Blaming old hand-me-down gear 
just doesn’t prepare you. Job competition 
is keen. And you need every advantage 
you can get. Our equipment is important 
to you because it’s the same you'll 
use as a professional. 


STATION MANAGERS benefit directly 
from new equipment. You know that you have 
SPARTA behind you. This can mean a lot when it 
counts. Also, we furnish precise manuals showing simple 
traceability. They can also serve as excellent instructional material. 
And the reliability of new gear frees you from constant rebuilding. 


FACULTY ADVISORS often have a selling job to do to get 
new broadcast equipment. We’ve found that administration 
and student body support comes easier to those who 
maintain a crisp professional approach. Up to date 
stations create a real-life atmosphere. Such facilities 
command respect and generate pride and prestige. 


Sparta designs and manufactures professional 
\ broadcast equipment. We have vast broadcast 
experience and know what combinations 
work and what won't. If you’d like a station 
package designed — just ask. It’s free! And 
the equipment won’t drain your budget. 
Did you know that we can supply you 
with a complete basic station package 
(including a transmitter, antenna, full 
audio control center and more) 
for under $5,000. However, if 
you have an exotic budget, we have 
the exotic equipment to match it. 


We're here to help you. And we mean 

it. We have a special service and 

offer special financial considerations 
to educational institutions. 


as “> 2 wal Se a> 
SPARTA ELECTRONIC CORPORATION 


5851 FLORIN-PERKINS ROAD, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 35828 (916) 383-5353 
14616 SOUTHLAWN LANE, ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND 20850 (301) 424-2920 
A DIVISION OF COMPUTER EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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CAPITOL HILL 


_McCloske 


National Public Radio (NPR) is taking 
shape with a target date for network 


programming sometime in May. The 
initial NPR offering will be a 90-minute 
magazine formated news program offered 
five nights a week. Staffing is underway. 
The program will be fed to educational 
stations across the country with hard 
broadcast quality lines used. 

Several of the educational stations will 
have reversible lines. That is, they will be 
able to feed on the same lines they 
receive on. Material produced by educa- 
tional stations in major markets will be 
able to be considered the same day for 
inclusion in the magazine program. 
Network headquarters will be in Washing- 
ton. Plans are for all of the attributes of 
radio to be used in the news presentation. 
For example, if a song of some sort fits, it 
will be played. 

The news format is explained as a 
back-and-forth between the anchor man/ 
managing editor and the reporters, but it 
will not be the roundtable type of 
performance as offered on the Newsroom 
formated TV program on the educational 
stations. 

The plans also provide for opening the 
telephone lines to the national audience 
for comment on the issues that come up 
in the evening’s newscast. 


AUDIO SERVICES 


When Metromedia Radio News closed 
its network in late March, several college 
stations were left without a national news 
service. At last report, United Press 
International Audio was still offering its 
service to college stations and I under- 
stand that several college stations are 
using the various services offered by ABC 
News. UPI Audio arrangements can be 
made with Pete Willet, UPI/Audio, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
(212—TN 7-3995). 


WIRE SERVICES 


A friend of mine points out that 
stations interested in switching from 
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United Press International (left over from 
the CRC/Coca Cola deal) to Associated 
Press should contact their Regional 
Membership Executive (MRE) at their 
local AP bureau. AP in some cases costs 
more, in some cases sells for less. Even in 
those areas where it costs more, you 
would be well off to check the services 
against each other if only for the 
experience of running a comparison. 

The man at AP or UPI should be 
willing to give you a copy of a day’s 
output (ask for a previous day, not a 
future day, no sense letting them know 
they are on show) so you can compare 
with whatever you have now. 

I promised to give some more ideas on 
the value of college broadcasting courses 
and college radio experience in finding a 
job in professional broadcasting. 


First of all it must be remembered that 
broadcasting, thankfully, is one of the 
few industries where talent is more 
important than the number and kind of 
degrees you hold. The important thing to 
do then is to make sure that you’ve got 
some talent or other and that it is honed 


to a point where it can be most helpful to 
a professional operation. 

College radio is a good proving ground. 
The college provides the money and the 
equipment for you to make all of your 
mistakes with, but you have to get some 
experience getting to know how the game 
is played in real life. Unfortunately, in 
most college stations and college class- 
rooms, this opportunity is not offered. 

Invite the manager or program director — 
of one of your big local stations out to 
your college station to chat with your — 
folks. Ask him what he thinks of college 
radio experience in comparison with 
professional experience. Bounce a few of 
the ideas you’ve gotten from your 
teachers off this professional. I will be 
surprised if you do not find that the | 
professional will indicate to you that 
you’ve been out of touch. 

That is why you’ve got to get involved 
with reading Broadcasting every week and | 
why you have to be in touch with the | 
men who are operating radio and 
television stations for a living. 

P.S. Let me know if you get a job. 


CARRIER CURRENTS 


AUTHORIZED 


On February 22, the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Communications issued Notice 
to Broadcast Consultants No. 40, entitled 
“Technical Certification Requirements 
for Limited Area Broadcasting (Carrier 
Current System) in the AM Band.” This 
Notice authorized something that was 
previously illegal in Canada, campus- 
limited broadcasting as we have it in the 
U.S. in accordance with Part 15 of the 
Rules and Regulations of the F.C.C. 

Technical construction and operating 
certification requirements were set forth 
in this Notice. They began with the 
prohibition of any interference with 
licensed broadcasters and a statement of 
the field strength limitation to the 
familiar 15 uv/m at the wavelength 
divided by two pi. Before a carrier- 
current station may be operated in 
Canada, application must be made to the 
Department of Communications. This 
must indicate the proposed transmitter 
location, type and frequency. Clearly 
stated is the requirement for equipment 
type approval by the Minister of Com- 
munications in accordance’ with 
Standards, Specification 158, published 
in Draft form on March 15 with a 
proposed effective date of September 1, 
1972: 


IN CANADA 


These Draft Standards include the | 
requirement for carrier frequency sta- — 
bility of 0.005% (for example, +32Hz at — 
640kHz), not less than 90% modulation | 
capability, response within +2db from © 
100Hz to 7500Hz at 90% modulation, | 
noise at least 43db below 100% modu- © 
lation and all spurious and harmonic | 
output levels at least 40db below the | 
fundamental frequency. 


Another requirement of the Notice is — 
for the filing with the Department of | 
field strength measurements to be made | 
at 12 defined points with respect to the 
building being supplied with carrier- 
current broadcasting. The definition of | 
these measurement points does not seem — 
to recognize that outside walkway or 
parking area lighting power is often 
common to the low voltage system within 
the building. 


It appears that the rules which will 
govern college radio in Canada will be 
more stringent and more costly to 
comply with than those here in the U.S., 
however, it is clear that the college 
broadcasting community which will grow 
as a result of these requirements will be 
one of enviable standards. 
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COLLEGE 
RADIO 
NEWS 


METROMEDIA DROPPING 
NET 


Metromedia is dropping its news 
\inetwork, according to Straus Editor’s 
‘Report. The network, which numbered 
vover 200 at its peak, has never broke even 
financially. Staff cuts have already begun 
at the Washington bureau. The sole 
jwemaining function will be to feed news 
linserts to Metromedia stations in seven 
‘cities. Many college stations were on the 
(Metromedia net. 


UPI BEGINNING NEW NET 


By May 1, UPI will start feeding 
five-minute hourly newscasts to its 400 
audio clients. The newscasts, to be called 
(UPI World News, will run from 7 a.m. to 
33 a.m., E.S.T., seven days a week. This 
mew service will not immediately cost the 
\stations any more than their present 
‘charges. The format will be 3% minutes 
\of news and 1% minutes of public service 
‘spots which the stations may replace with 
‘locally sold ads. This new service has 
enlarged UPI’s New York audio crew 
‘from 16 to 26. 


RECRUITING SPOTS 
ATTACKED 


The Army’s news recruiting campaign, 
using prime-time paid radio and TV ads 
instead of free public service announce- 
ments, has reignited the ire of peace 
groups which were rebuffed last year in 
their plea for free “fairness” time to 
counter Army’s free plugs. The peace 
advocates are not willing to pay for time, 
as the Army now does. They claim that 
far-greater exposure of military message 
on paid time necessitates opportunity for 
“fairness” answer, whether opponents 
can pay or not (a la cigarettes). The peace 
proponents will ask radio stations 
carrying Army ads in Washington and 
New York, to air free spots (voiced by 
ex-Green Beret Don Duncan) that ques- 
tion the value of military service. Pacifists 
are willing, said Straus Editor’s Report, to 
go to the FCC and court again, if 
necessary. For spots, contact Bob 
Maslow, 1330 Massachusette Ave., NW, 
Washington, D.C. 2000S. 


NEW CHRISTIAN NET 


A new network, called the Christian 
Broadcasting Network, has begun hourly 
newscasts in New York and Virginia. In 
addition to world, national, and sports 
news, the News Net also includes 
interviews and comments on world events 
from prominent Christians, taped news 
from missionaries in the field, features on 
Christian authors, and daily segments of 
religions in the news and church happen- 
ings. For more information, contact Eric 
Aucoin, 1318 Spratley St., Portsmouth, 
Va. 23705. Phone 703—393—2505. 


WENT ALL’ NIGHT HEART FUND DRIVE 
NETS $720.40 


The Slippery Rock State College 
student radio station WNFT has collected 
$720.40 through its annual Heart Fund 
Drive heid during an all-night broadcast 
on Monday, February 15. 

The donations, collected from the 
‘Slippery Rock State College students who 
were listening to the special broadcast in 
their dormitories, will be given to the 
\Midwestern Pennsylvania Heart Associa- 
‘tion. 

This year’s total tops the sum of 
$650.67 collected last year by the 
istation. 

The WNFT drive was coordinated by 
\Margaret Dryburg, Butler junior and 
WNFT Public Relations Director. The 
IWNFT staff was aided by students in the 


residence halls who volunteered to serve 
as collection centers for donations and 
pledges in their particular building. 

To encourage donations, the radio 
staff auctioned off records, gave away 
posters, and conducted dormitory compe- 
tition. 

Members of the WNEFT staff who 
conducted the all-night drive were: Mark 
Barton, Sewickley junior; Terry Sullivan, 
Oakmont junior; Kent Kunkle, Beaver 
Falls senior; Jay Doudna, Birdsboro 
junior; Glenn Sipos, West Mifflin sopho- 
more; Ken Finucan, Butler sophomore; 
Jim Brooks, New Castle freshman; Mary 
Ann Bastecky, Sharon freshman; Mary 
Ruffing, Pittsburgh sophomore; and Dan 
Hatfield, Butler sophomore. 
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TELETHON 
AIDED BY 
CAMPUS 
RADIO 


A record total of $7,500 was donated 
to the National Society for Autistic 
Children through the efforts of a 24-hour 
Telethon staged from 7 p.m. Feb. 26, to 
7 p.m. Feb. 27, by students at the State 
University of New York at Albany. 

The funds from the student-organized 
event will benefit children inflicted with a 
certain psychological disorder. 

The Telethon was the fourth such 
event sponsored by the Special Events 
Board of the University’s Student Asso- 
ciation. In past years, beginning in late 
1967, Telethon donations aided the 
Mental Health Association, the Student 
Mental Health Interne Project and the Big 
Sisters-Big Brothers Program. 

Throughout the 24-hours of acts, 
singing and dancing, radio audiences who 
could not be among the thousands of 
persons who attended the performance 
were frequently reminded to pledge 
money via two direct telephone lines to 
the ballroom in the University’s Campus 
Center. 

The campus’s student-operated radio 
station—WSUA— piped the sounds of the 
entertainment marathon directly to the 
students listening in the dormitories 
Assisting the Telethon’s publicity were 
commercial radio stations WABY and 
WOKO and television stations WRGB and 
WTEN. Radio was the dominant medium 
of bringing Telethon to listeners in the 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy region. 

“Love is the Only Way,” the Tele- 
thon’s theme, was amplified strongly by 
the sale of large, white buttons and 
T-shirts bearing the motto and a cartoon 
depicting a small boy and girl enjoying 
each other’s ice cream cones. The sale of 
the buttons and shirts alone netted 
$800. The stage was also adorned by a 
large backdrop bearing the motto and 
cartoon. 

The 1971 Telethon far outstripped the 
last Telethon by more than $5,000, 
although the Big Brother-Big Sisters 
Program drive was televised. Through the 
efforts and achievements of radio and 
students, the 1971 Telethon for the 
National Society for Autistic Children 
was a record-breaking success. 


Look 
what we 
did to the 
world's 

finest 

tape 
cartridge 
system... 


we made 
it better 
and | 
named it 
Criterion 
80! 


For complete details, write Gates, 
123 Hampshire Street, Quincy, Illinois 62301 
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BIGGER AND BIGGER! 


WONY, State University College, 
Oneonta, New York, has undergone 
tremendous expansion since moving to 
new studios a year ago. The staff size has 
increased threefold and the broadcast day 
has grown from six hours per day to 21 
live hours each day. 

Station policy directs the station to 
first, being a service to students, then to 
the community. Remote basketball games 
are broadcast as well as a weekly coffee 
house show. Where attendance is limited, 
WONY broadcasts important campus 
meetings and events. 

‘The basic idea of the station, accord- 
ing to manager Roger Smith, “is not to 
provide a professional station to step into 
the commercial radio field, but for one 
interested in radio to be active in it and 
discover what he wants to from it.” 
WONY is not connected with any 
academic department. The student 
government allocates $8,000 annually to 
the station’s operation. An additional 
$2,500 in commercial revenues supple- 


HELP 
SEU IOS 


ments this operational budget. 

By means of campus limited trans- 
mitters in dormitories and the use of a 
cable system, the station has a potential 
audience of 14,200 students and towns- 


people. 
The staff consists of: Roger Smith, 
manager; Arthur Toretzky, business 


director; Louis Strolla, program director; 
Donald Barnett, music director; and Craig 
Lesser, news/operations director. 


t 


General Mgr. Roger Smith (standing) and 
Dennis LeBarron discussing traffic scheduling. 


Louis Strolla, program director, listens to a new album in the production studio. 
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DISC JOCKEY / D! 
RADIO OPERATS 

LANGUAGE LAt 
PRIVATE PILOi 
RADIO TELEPH( 


/ AUCTIONEER / BARKER / CB MOBILE 
'SPATCHER / FLOOR MANAGER / HAM 
USTRIAL CONTROLLER / LECTURER 
INSTRUCTOR / PAGING OPERATOR 
*/ RY-PLAY SPORTS ANNOUNCER 
USt /TOUR GUIDE/TV DIRECTOR 
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A product of aerospace research...now improved for you! 


Imagine a microphone that never 
@ leaves your lips, no matter what you 
do. Now E-V has a family of five dynamics, 
each tailored to the specific needs of broad- 
casters, dispatchers, announcers, pilots, and 
other constant users. 
Light Weight 
Less than 1/2-ounce in weight, these mi- 
crophones can be clipped onto most eyeglass 
frames, or onto their own special headband. 
A slender adjustable tube leads from the mi- 
crophone element to the user’s mouth, and is 
easily positioned a fraction of an inch away, 
yet out of the main airstream. This insures 
maximum volume without annoying ‘“‘pops” 
typical of normal close-mike operation. 
Hands-Free Operation 
Wearing an E-V personal microphone 
quickly becomes second nature, leaving both 
hands free for paperwork, driving, flying, 
holding scripts, or any other chores. Because 
you are never “‘off-mike’’, signal-to-noise ratio 
is always optimum and volume never varies. 
And because there is no bulky microphone 
close to the mouth, fidelity is greatly improved. 
Radio-TV Model 
Based on designs created for the U. S. aero- 
space program, E-V personal microphones 
have been proven in years of extensive field 
testing. The Model RES1 has already proved 
itself for sports and general announcing on 
several major radio and TV networks. Re- 
sponse range is from 80 to 10,000 Hz. and 


high fidelity systems and speakers » tuners, amplifiers, receivers * public address loudspeakers 
e microphones ° phono cartridges and stylii » aerospace and defense electronics 


mixes perfectly with all other E-V broadcast 
models. A transistorized preamp (normally 
worn on the belt) includes push-to-mute 
“cough button”, on-off switch, battery test 
light, and cable connector. Balanced Lo-Z out- 
put adjusts to maximum of —56 dB to match 
any standard input. $134.00 list complete 
with microphone, headband, and preamp. 

Model 651 is similar in design but with 
choice of Hi-Z or Lo-Z (unbalanced) at cable 
end. Ideal for lecturing, paging, dispatching 
and general use. Response 80 to 8,000 Hz. 
$100.00 list complete as above. 

Communications Types 

Special aircraft communications Model 
967M matches carbon mike inputs and pro- 
vides transistor amplifier built into PJ-068 
type plug. Audio quality superior to magne- 
tic types, and much less susceptible to shock 
damage. No battery needed. Response 300 to 
4,300 Hz tailored for highest intelligibility. 
$122.00 list complete with microphone, head- 
can carrying case. FAA approved (TSO 

-58). 

Model 967ME combines microphone and 
FAA approved (TSO C-57) earphone. Five 
ear tips furnished. Standard 1/4” phone plug 
for earphone (no special connectors needed). 
$140.50 list. (VOTE: Model 967TR similar 
to 967ME above is specially modified headset 
for major airline use. Write for details and 
quotation.) 


Model 367 Push-To-Talk switch adds on- 


off facility to Models 967M/967ME. Has strap 
for mounting on steering post for any air- 
craft/mobile installation. 3-pole momentary 
wi energizes microphone and relay. $25.00 
ist. 


Electro-Voice personal microphones and 
headsets introduce a new era of flexibility to 
communications. They are easily adapted to 
most RF transmitters and receivers for hands- 
free, wire-free communications. And they 
permit the user to concentrate on the job at 
hand, rather than on the microphone. And 
each can be serviced in the field if needed, 
without sophisticated tools. 


ae 967M 
i 
\ 
Ne Pre 
q 


Put an E-V personal microphone to work 
today. You'll see, hear, and feel the differ- 
ence. For more information write us today, 
or call your E-V microphone headquarters. 


é RE51 
a 651 
\ 


% N 


ELECTRO-VOICE, INC., Dept. 411CR, 
641 Cecil Street, Buchanan, Michigan 49107 


Slechoyors. 


a GULTON subsidiary 


This is 


the 


world’s 
finest 

and — 

largest 


selling 


turntable. 


For complete details on the CB-77 12-inch 


Gates 
CB-77 


turntable, write Gates, 123 Hampshire St., 
Quincy, Illinois 62301. 
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Oklahoma 


To 


New York... 


EARL C. HULL—Pioneer in the World of Wireless 


CANTON — A Niagara Falls radio 
executive who pioneered in building radio 
stations at St. Lawrence University and in 
Oklahoma City, claims “the longest 
continuous service of any active broad- 
caster in the world.” 

Earl C. Hull, 75, owner of WHLD, 
began building storage batteries, learning 
code and experimenting with wireless 
equipment in pre-high school days in 
Niagara Falls. He and a handful of 
friends, who shared his craze, worked on 
wireless at night in school labs. His call 
letters became known as early as 1906. 
He earned a professional license as soon 
as they were required — in 1912. 


The trunk that he took on the train to 
St. Lawrence University in the fall of 
1916, was crammed with radio equip- 
ment. He set it up in his fraternity house 
and received coded reports of the 1916 
Wilson-Hughes presidential election from 
the New York Herald, spreading the word 
around the North Country. 


He teamed up with physics professor 
Ward Priest to develop wireless equip- 
ment on campus. A professor of mathe- 
matics, however, admonished student 
Hull about spending too much time with 
wireless. 

Hull retorted one day to the presti- 
gious professor: “TIl never use this 
equation again, but some day you'll find 
out that wireless will amount to some- 
thing.” 

With the outbreak of World War I, 
Hull joined the Signal Corps and went 
through the major campaigns and a tour 
of occupation duty as communicator and 
pilot. He returned to St. Lawrence to 
help Professor Priest and colleagues 
toward making WCAD the first college- 
operated radio station to go on the air. 
Oklahoma City, however, became his 
professional locale, and he _ single- 
handedly built a transmitter there to start 
what became WKY, the third radio 
station in the nation and the first west of 
the Mississippi River. After he got his 


station functioning, he had to create an 
audience by hand-building and selling 
radio receivers at about $350 each. This 
was the station’s sole income until 
advertising came to radio. 

During the 1920’s and 1930’s, Hull 
helped build 15 other stations in various 
parts of the country. In Oklahoma City 
he scored many firsts as engineer, 
announcer, salesman, and program direc- 
tor. As an Army reservist he put a 
transmitter in an airplane to prove that an 
infantry division could be run by wireless. 
In the thirties Hull hired Walter Cronkite 
to announce sports for KWY. He warned 
Oklahoman Will Rogers against flying to 
Alaska with Wiley Post — Earl had flown 
Post’s plane himself. 

In 1940 Hull returned to Niagara Falls 
to establish WHLD which the Buffalo 
Evening News recently called “‘one of the 
most lucrative radio operations in West- 
ern New York.” He keeps a tight grip on 
its AM-FM operations, is finishing up a 
thesis on electrosynthesis and counts on 
“unusual longevity in his Swedish-English 
family background’’ to lengthen his 
“longest continuous service in broad- 
casting.” 


LAUGH SERVICE 
FOR 
DISC JOCKEYS 


A New Gag Service 


Used in over 70 major markets. 
Published Bi-Monthly, 
Each Issue contains 75 Gags. 


Send $3.00 
TO 
LSD 
P. O. Box 612 
Turnersville, N. J. 08012 
and receive two current issues. 
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Sometime circa 1946, the legend is, a 
‘Crimson Network man finished his last 
examination, repaired to the studio, and 
proceeded to celebrate by broadcasting 
‘every Mozart recording he could find. His 
\\Mozart orgy started a tradition. Ever 
since, WHRB’s musical orgies have pro- 
‘vided Harvard students with music to 
‘cram by throughout the winter and spring 
‘exam periods. 

The most recent ran from January 4 to 
‘February 7. With time out for news, 
sportscasts, Memorial Church services, 
‘and routinely scheduled music programs, 
\various orgies took up some 560 hours. 
‘No single listener, of course, could have 
‘heard them all. But one of the Pump’s 
‘loyal contributors, stricken with mumps 
iat the tender age of 38, claims to have 
‘logged almost two hundred hours of 
\WHRB time during two weeks of 
«confinement. His eardrums survived both 
‘the mumps and the music, and he has 
‘filed the following report, derived from 
his marathon hdrerlebnis. 

“Roll over, Beethoven, the  bi- 
‘centennial is finished. How about 
seventeen hours of Haydn, non-stop, 
starting at midnight? Twenty-six hours of 
(Gilbert and Sullivan?\\Nine hours of 
Nielsen? Eight hours of Frank Zappa and 
his followers? Are you into Monteverdi? 
Ives, Hovhaness, and Beach Boys? Well, 
WHRB has an orgy for you. 

‘‘Having checked the broadcast 
schedule, I can testify that WHRB’s latest 
orgy period included 360 hours of 
Classical music, with separate orgies 
devoted to each of 38 composers. There 
were 180 hours of popular music—mostly 
‘rock—and 21 hours of orgies that defied 
simple classification, like Aunt Julia’s 
‘Story Orgy, the Humor Orgy, and the 
‘DNA’s Belated Birthday Orgy. Total, 561 
hours. 

“The classical lineup boasted a 33- 
‘hour Mass Orgy, and nine solid hours of 
‘overtures. Reflecting the imaginative flair 
‘one expects of Harvard students, there 
‘was an orgy of Beethoven’s next-to-last 
‘compositions in various genres; a biblical 


orgy; a pagan orgy; and a world tour 
orgy, made up of compositions with 
names of countries in their titles (there 
were 32 countries, and the works 
included Bartok’s Evening in Trans- 
ylvania, NVogelweide’s Palestine Song, 
Frid’s South African Rhapsodie, and the 
Lithuanian Songs of Stempuzis). There 
was a seventeen-hour orgy of ecclesiasti- 
cal music (‘a day in the life of the 
church’), with sets of selections for 
matins, lauds, prime, and the other hours 
of worship. There was a warhorse orgy 
(1812 Overture, Flight of the Bumblebee, 
Finlandia, et al.,) for non-specialists, an 
eating-drinking orgy (Alexander’s Feast, 
Coffee Cantata, et al.,) for gourmands, 
and a Garbage Orgy for the tasteless. 

“For pop fans, there were sixteen 
hours of The Grateful Dead (and Spiritual 
Friends), eight hours of Slush Rock, and 
an orgy of obscure rock groups (Kinks, 
Beau Brummels, Blue Cheer, et al.,). 

“The gem of the spoken-word pro- 
grams was Aunt Julia’s Story Orgy. An 
enterprising Radcliffe sophomore named 
Julia Frank arranged and announced an 
afternoon of readings, mostly by faculty 
members and ranging from a story by 
Isaac Bashevis Singer (Professor Michael 
Walzer) to Winnie the Pooh (Assistant 
Professor Marc Roberts). It made Harvard 
seem a much less impersonal place than it 
often does. 

“Does music aid cramming? Do facts 
sink in better if they’re tamped down by 
the hammer-blows of Nielsen’s Third, or 
the pounding chords of Verdi’s Dies Irae? 
I called WHRB’s orgy director, Wesley N. 
Fach Jr. ’73, and asked him. ‘Music helps 
as a study break,’ said Fach, who is a 
math concentrator himself. “Some people 
also think they can study better with 
music in the background. I find, per- 
sonally, I can’t.’ 

“The last work of the winter orgy 
period is playing right now: it’s Handel’s 
Water Music, which seems a_ perfect 
background for writing to the Pump.” 

(Reprinted from the Harvard Bulletin, 
March 1, 1971.) 
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WVHC 
RECEIVES 
ARMSTRONG 
AWARD 


This month WVHC was presented with 
a Major Armstrong award for excellence 
and originality in FM broadcasting. 
WVHC was given a “merit certificate” for 
excellence in the news broadcasting field. 

The Armstrong Award is a national 
award, sponsored by the Armstrong 
Memorial Research Foundation, and 
named after the late Major Edwin 
Armstrong, whose inventive genius led to 
FM broadcasting. 

The program that won WVHC the 
award was entitled “Spread the Word — 
The Story of Louis Lomax.” The judges 
of the award made the following 
comments on the documentary. 

“The program ‘Spread the Word — The 
Story of Louis Lomax’ is a jewel of a 
portrait of a sensitive, complicated man 
who did not know quite whether to be a 
revolutionary or an integrationist, a black 
muslim or a white collar Negro. The 
program is a splendid example of how 
energy, imagination, but mainly footwork 
can result in a fine, rounded portrait of a 
single man’s strengths and weaknesses. 
This is a very unusual presentation for a 
college station to make. It is uniquely 
aimed at the college community, but 
takes on a larger dimension, because the 
man they are trying to decipher was not 
only a living force on the college campus 
at Hofstra, but an intellectual and 
spiritual force in the country. Someone 
said that journalists are very important to 
our society. I think that this program 
shows that indeed they are, and that 
Louis Lomax was important to our 
society. The theme song which says ‘I 
Wish I Knew What if Feels to be Free’ 
perfectly sums up what Louis Lomax was 
all about in terms of all the devils residing 
within his mind and body.” 

The producers of “Spread the Word,” 
Elliot Susseles and Kevin Reilly, accepted 
the award at the annual convention of the 
National Association of FM Broadcasters 
which was held at the Palmer House in 
Chicago, III. 

“Spread the Word” has also been 
syndicated by the National Educational 
Radio Network, and will be broadcast 
throughout the country. The program 
will be re-broadcast on WVHC, 88.7 FM, 
on April 8th and 15th, at 8:15 p.m. 
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The following is the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s Notice of 
Inquiry and Proposed Rule Making 
recently announced. It has prompted the 
issuance of a questionnaire from the FCC 
to carrier-current campus Stations, investi- 
gating their programming practices, 
commercial operations, technical and 
general information. In addition to the 
rule making statement, the Journal is also 
publishing the concurring statement of 
Commissioner Thomas Houser, in which 
Commissioners Dean Burch, Robert E. 
Lee and Robert Wells join. In addition, 
on the following pages, is the lone 
dissenting statement, issued by Com- 
missioner Nicholas Johnson.—Ed. 


Before the 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 
Washington, D.C. 


In the Matter of 


Carrier-Current Radio Systems Operating 
Pursuant to Section 15.7 of the Commission’s 
Rules and Low Power Communications Devices 
Operating Pursuant to Subpart E of Part 15 of 
the Commission’s Rules. 


DOCKET No. 19092 


NOTICE OF INQUIRY AND 
PROPOSED RULE MAKING 


Adopted: March 24, 1971 
Released: April 9, 1971 


By the Commission: Commissioner 
Houser concurring and issuing a state- 
ment in which Commissioners Burch, 
Chairman; Robert E. Lee and Wells join; 
Commissioner Bartley not participating; 
Commissioner Johnson dissenting and 
issuing a statement. 

1. Notice of Inquiry and Proposed 
Rule Making in the above entitled matter 
is hereby given. 

2. There presently exist under Part 15 
of the Commission’s Rules provisions 
permitting the operation of restricted 
radiation devices on standard broadcast 
frequencies with low strength signals, 
subject only to the technical operational 
limits set forth in the applicable sections 
of Part 15 of the Commission’s Rules. 
One type of device is the carrier-current 
system which is operated pursuant to 
Section 15.7 (47 CFR 15.7)/; these self 
described “college radio stations” have 
been chiefly popularized and used on 
college campuses, although we are in- 
formed that many high schools as well as 
other institutions operate such stations. 
Another group, categorized generally as 


IThe operation of carrier-current devices is 
described more fully in para. 4, infra. 
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FCC 
MOVES TOWARD 
CARRIER-CURRENT 
REGULATION 


low power communications devices, are 
miniature transmitters operating under 
Subpart E of Part 15, and our recent 
experience indicates that these devices 
have been operated mostly by hobbyists 
who emulate broadcast station formats. 


3. In both of the foregoing types of 
Operation, the Commission has assumed 
that the low power restrictions provided 
in Part 15 would ensure that prospective 
recipients of the radiated signals would be 
confined to those in close proximity to 
the transmitting source, thus limiting the 
impact of such operations on the general 
public and conventional broadcast 
stations. However, the Commission has 
become aware of various designs to 
expand the coverage of both types of 
operation, the expansion to be effected 
through interconnection methods. One 
development involving  carrier-current 
radio occurred in October 1969, when 
the Commission was approached by 
Carrier-current radio systems WJC, 
Juniata College, and WFIB, University of 
Cincinnati, with requests for authority to 
expand their respective activities beyond 
the area of the immediate college campus. 
In the case of WJC, the system proposed 
to have its signal picked up by a local 
CATV system_and distributed to the 
general public.~ In the case of WFIB, the 
system proposed to feed the signal of its 
station, via AT&T lines, to other college 
radio systems throughout the country, 
thereby establishing a  carrier-current 
radio network.> Another illustration of 
Carrier-current system proposals is seen in 
an article in the February 28, 1970, 
edition of Billboard Magazine (p. 34) 
which described the proposal of WBCR, 
the carrier-current radio system of 


2FCC 69-1138, 20 FCC 2d 447. 
3FCC 69-1137, 20 FCC 2d 287. 


Brooklyn College, to locate  inter- 
connected carrier-current transmitters 
carrying the programs of WBCR over a 
large area in local businesses, banks, etc. 
In the area of low power communication 
not involving carrier-current systems, the 
Commission was advised of the efforts of 
one group to organize a 25 station (or 
more) network of restricted radiation 
devices which would simultaneously 
transmit programs throughout the New 
York City area. Thus, we have seen Part 
15 devices of several types develop into 
integrated communication facilities 
capable of reaching significant numbers 
of listeners. 

4. At this point, we believe it would be 
useful to briefly describe the history of 
carrier-current radio. A  carrier-current 
radio system is one which is authorized to 
Operate as a low power radiation device 
pursuant to Section 15.7 of the Com- 
mission’s Rules. The station signal, a 
modulated RF signal, typically is con- 
ducted along power distribution wires to 
buildings on a campus or other institu- 
tion; and systems using this technique are 
required, under Section 15.7, to use the 
minimum power necessary to accomplish 
this purpose .4 Carrier-current systems 
were originally permitted to operate in 
this manner under the Commission’s 
1938 Low Power Rules - the forerunner 
of Part 15. While the Commission 
recognized that these stations would 
operate in the frequency bands allocated 
for licensed broadcast stations, it was of 
the view that carrier-current operations 


4 Because of the physical laws attendant to this 
technique, some radiation from the conductor 
is inevitable and the signals “leaked” in this 
fashion allow receivers in close proximity to the 
conductor to pick-up the signal without 
actually being attached to the distribution 
system. 
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‘meeting the specified minimal power and 
‘radiation limits were in the public 
|interest, since such systems were intended 
‘to function as training laboratories for 
‘students interested in the communica- 
tions arts and signal reception was 
generally limited to the campus or 
comparable area on which the system was 
located. It was felt that under these 
restrictions, such systems would not 
cause interference to, or have any 
‘significant impact upon licensed broad- 
cast stations or the general public. 


5. Over the years, the Commission has 
‘several times reviewed the conditions 
‘under which carrier-current systems 
operate. In 1949, the Commission issued 
a Notice of Proposed Rule Making which 
‘looked toward the licensing of such 
‘systems and permitting them to operate 
in accordance with the Soe rules 
governing broadcast stations.” The Com- 
|mission received many comments regard- 
‘ing the proposed rules from persons in 
‘favor of permitting the continuance of 
‘carrier-current radio systems but who 
were apprehensive about the formalities 
‘of licensing procedures. Thereafter, in 
1954, the Commission issued a Further 
Notice of Porposed Rule Making, aban- 
‘doning the licensing plan and proposing 
to allow carrier-current systems to con- 
‘tinue to operate under power and 
‘radiation limitations similar to those 


imposed by the original Low Power 


Rules.© Carrier-current systems thus con- 
tinued to operate according to those 
strictures and, in 1964, the Commission 
terminated its proceeding in Docket No. 
9288, noting: 

“The remaining, still unresolved area 


| in this proceeding deals with the con- 


ditions under which _ carrier-current 
systems (including campus radio systems) 
should be operated. These systems are 


SIn the Matter of Amendment of Part 15 of 
The Commission’s Rules Governing Restricted 
Radiation Devices, Docket No. 9288, FCC 
49-459, April 13, 1949, 14 F.R. 2033. In part, 
the proposed 1949 rule reads as follows: 

i. Because of the social impact of broad- 
casting upon the general public and the 
responsibilities of the Commission in regard to 
the regulation of broadcasting; and 

ii. Because of the probability of interference 
being caused to reception in the standard 


‘broadcast services by the operation of devices 


in this band in view of the number of broadcast 
receivers and transmitters now in operation: 

A. Broadcasting on these frequencies will 
only be permitted in compliance with such 
rules and limitations covering eligibility, licens- 


ing, technical standards and other subjects as 


may now be found in the Commission’s Rules 


| Governing the Standard Broadcast Services, or 
_as they may hereafter be amended. 


presently regulated by the general pro- 
visions in 15.7. The problems involved in 
devising new regulations for such systems 
have not been resolved nor does a 
solution appear to be imminent. More- 
over, the data pertaining to carrier- 
current operations submitted in this 
proceeding are now out of date. 

“Having accomplished the bulk of its 
objective in this proceeding, and since 
15.7 appears to be reasonably satisfactory 
in regulating the operation of carrier- 
current systems, the Commission is of the 
opinion that the proceeding in this 
docket should be terminated. If it should 
appear that further regulation of carrier- 
Current systems is required, the 


6Further Notice of Porposed Rule Making, 
Docket No. 9288, FCC 54-502, April 15, 1954, 
19 F.R. 2319. The proposal therein reads, in 
pertinent part, as follows: 

15.104 Carrier Current Systems Operating 
Above 425 ke. 

(a) The following provisions shall be 
applicable after the effective date of these rules 
to all carrier-current systems which operate on 
frequencies: between 425-1605 kc for the 
purpose of distributing programs to more than 
one broadcast receiver, provided, however, that 
until June 30, 1955, existing carrier-current 
systems in this band shall be required in the 
alternative to meet the radiation limit of 15 
microvolts per meter at a distance from any 
radiating source of 157,000 feet divided by the 
frequency in kilocycles: 

(1) radiation shall not exceed an intensity of 
40 uv/m at distances of 100 feet or more from 
any radiating source, provided, however, that 
such radiation shall not exceed 15 uv/m at the 
border of the property exclusively under the 
control and for the exclusive use of the owner 
and operator of the system. 


Commission will institute a new proceed- 
ing.” 

6. Since the termination of the above 
proceeding, the number and scope of 
carrier-current systems, particularly on 
campus, has steadily increased, reflecting 
not only the very substantial rise in the 
size of college facilities and populations, 
but also a growing interest in such 
systems as important communications 
vehicles. We have also noted the present 
character of these operations as depicted 
in a recent survey of radio on campus 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
(CPB) and the Ford Foundation.® Among 
other things, the CPB Study points out 
that the average carrier-current campus 
system (1) has a capital investment of 
$5,654; (2) is exceptionally well 
equipped, and has a staff of 46 persons 
(virtually free of faculty supervision); and 
(3) is commercial with advertising income 
averaging $5,344 annually. Advertising is 
sold by the operator directly or through 
one or several national representatives for 
college radio operations and _ other 
marketing enterprises. 

7. Not only have the dimensions of the 
individual systems continually increased, 
but, over the past several months, the 
Commission has been receiving requests 
from carrier-current systems, such as 


TFourth Report and Order, released on April 
17, 1964, 29 F.R. 5399. 


8 vincent M. Badger, The College Radio Study: 
Report on Student Operated Stations at 
Colleges and Universities (July, 1969). 


CORRECTION NOTED 


The March, 1971, issue of the Journal incorrectly advertised 


the Electro-Voice 635A microphone, 


price. 


including a false list 


The correct price of the Electro-Voice 635A microphone 
should be noted at $94.50 (less normal trade discounts). The 
advertisement in the March issue listed the selling price at 
$49.20, which was an error made solely by the Journal. 

Persons needing additional information or wishing to 
purchase the Electro-Voice 635A microphone should write to: 
Electro-Voice, Inc., Dept. 311CR, 641 Cecil Street, Buchanan, 


Michigan, 49107. 
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those from Juniata College and the 
University of Cincinnati seeking per- 
mission to expand service beyond their 
respective campuses. In light of these 
requests for expanded service and the 
data set forth in the CPB Study, we 
believe that additional information about 
overall contemporary  carrier-current 
system operation is necessary. Not 
reported on in the CPB Study and of 
particular concern to the Commission are 
the present policies and practices of 
campus carrier-current systems in such 
areas as the equal opportunities require- 
ment attendant to political programming, 
personal attack and fairness doctrine, 
cigarette advertising, sponsorship identifi- 
cation and the like as well as 
programming source and _ distribution 
activities of such stations. 

8. Accordingly, in connection with 
this inquiry, there is attached hereto a 
questionnaire which all carrier-current 
systems operating pursuant to Section 
15.7 of the Commission’s Rules and 
receiving this survey are instructed to 
complete and return to the Commission 
within 30 days of receipt thereof. Since 
the great majority of sizeable carrier- 
current operations are located on campus 
and since the Commission has access to 
the addresses of such stations, it is to 
those operations that the questionnaires 
are initially being sent. The questions 
generally relate to technical and program- 
ming matters. Also included are several 
questions relating to the commercial 
activities of the systems and we wish to 
stress that the responses thereto will be 
used solely for analytical and related 
purposes by the Commission—such 
financial data will not be available for 
public inspection under Section 0.457(d) 
of the Commission’s Rules. In addition, 
the Commission invites comments and 
information relevant to this proceeding 
concerning both carrier-current systems 
and low power communication devices 
from all interested persons and organiza- 
tions, including non-commercial and 
commercial broadcasters, advertisers and 
educational institutions. Any such 
comments and other materials should be 
filed with the Commission by June 4, 
1971. 


9. Additionally, this Notice shall also 
constitute Notice of Proposed Rule 
Making looking toward the imposition of 
certain broadcast programming opera- 
tional requirements on those carrier- 
current systems engaging in _ inter- 
connection of two or more systems or 
interconnection of a system with other 
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electronic media such as_ broadcast 
stations or CATV. The proposed pro- 
gramming operational requirements 
would be substantially similar to those 
imposed on WJC? concomitant with its 
authorization to interconnect with a 
CATV system. The imposed conditions 
require compliance with the following: 
Section 73.120 of the Commission’s 
Rules (equal opportunities for political 
candidates and related requirements); 
Sections 315 of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, and Section 73.123 
of the Rules (fairness, personal attacks, 
political editorializing); Section 317 of 
the Communications Act and Section 
73.119 of the Rules (sponsorship identifi- 
cation); 18 U.S.C. 1304 and Section 
73.122 of the Rules (lotteries); 18 U.S.C. 
1464 (broadcasting obscene, indecent, or 
profane language); and, 18 U.S.C. 1343 
(fraud by wire and radio). Although exact 
wording is not proposed at this time, we 
do express tentative intent to embody the 


See, Letter to Juniata College, of October 16, 
1969, 20 FCC 2d 447. 


foregoing limitations on interconnected 
Carrier-current systems contingent, of 
course, On responses to this inquiry and 
proposed rule making. 

10. Authority for the inquiry and 
proposed rule making instituted herein is 
contained in Sections 3, 4(i), 301, 303, 
307 and 403 of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended. | 

11. In accordance with the provisions 
of Section 1.419 of the Commission’s — 
Rules, an original and 14 copies of all — 
comments, pleadings, briefs, and other — 
documents shall be furnished the Com- 
mission. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION, Ben F. Waple, Secretary. 


we 


¢GOLDEy, 


TOBACCO INSTITUTE 


PREPARES 


In the hope of getting the cigarette 
industry’s side of the cigarette health 
controversy presented on TV, the To- 
bacco Institute has prepared two spot 
commercials to counter the health 
charges made against cigarette smoking in 
anti-cigarette commercials. 


“Here in Washington, a lot goes on 
that you never hear about. Take the 
controversy about cigarettes,” says the 
actor in a 60-second spot. “In the 91st 
Congress, a House committee heard 
testimony from leading experts on 
smoking and health,” says the actor, who 
is shown standing on the steps of a 
government building in the nation’s 
capitol. “The record shows that many of 
the country’s most respected doctors 
openly challenge anti-cigarette claims.” 


The commercial ends with the actor 
asking viewers to write the Tobacco 


TV-SPOTs 


Institute for a free copy of its white 
paper on “the other side of the smoking _ 
controversy,” and then shows him — 
lighting up a smoke. A 30-second spot, — 
picturing the statue of Justicia, the — 
Roman goddess of justice, with an 
announcer presenting roughly the same 
message as given in the 60-second 
commercial, is the institute’s second © 
commercial in its “other side” campaign. 

The commercials are primarily being 
held in contingency should last Decem- : 
ber’s ruling by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission on the “fairness 
doctrine” be overruled. The FCC ruling, 
which permits TV stations to run — 
anti-cigarette commercials, but does not 
require the stations to provide time for 
cigarette industry rebuttals, is being 
contested by the institute. Oral argu- 
ments in the case are expected to be 
heard next month. 
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_ Harwood, dean of the 


4: International Seminars Coming 


Four international seminars in com- 
munications, in Britain, Mexico, and 
Switzerland, will be offered by the 


_ Temple University School of Communica- 


tions and Theater to college graduates in 
the summer of 1971, Dr. Kenneth 
school, has 
announced. 


The seminars will all run six weeks. 
They are International Broadcasting, held 
in Geneva, Switzerland; Mass Media held 
in Mexico City, and Motion Picture Film 


and Still Photography, both held in 
_ London. They are open only to students 
_ over 21 years of age who have a college 


degree. Tuition is $395 for each seminar 


with transportation, food and lodging 


additional. Major papers will be required 
with the exception of the photography 


_ seminar which will have several photo- 
_ graphic assignments. Six graduate credits 


will be given on completion of each 
seminar. 

Dr. Edward Trayes, associate professor 
of communications at Temple, will 
conduct the photography seminar from 


July 5 through August 13. It will focus 
on various aspects of still photography as 


Ee EO Eee... 


a communications medium. Lectures by 
noted British professional photographers 
and editors will cover composition, 
layout and examination of photographic 
portfolios. 


The mass media seminar will be 
conducted by Dr. Bruce Underwood, 
chairman of Temple’s journalism depart- 
ment, from June 14 to July 23. The 
seminar will survey the number, types, 


operation, and content of various mass 
_media in Mexico as representative of a 


developing nation. Lectures will be by 
publishers, editors and _ broadcasters. 
There will also be special research 
projects, field trips to selected mass 
media and special reading sessions. 


The international broadcasting seminar 
will run from July 5 to August 13. It will 


' Survey and analyze intergovernmental and 
“nongovernmental organizations. Lectures 


will include representatives of UNESCO, 
the International Labor Organization and 
‘other world groups based in Geneva. Dr. 
‘Charles Sherman, associate professor of 
speech at the University of Wisconsin, 
'who received his bachelor’s and master’s 
‘degrees at Temple, will direct this 
' seminar. 

The film-in-Britain seminar will be 
‘held from July 5 to August 13, in 


association with the British Film Insti- 
tute. Distinguished British film directors, 
writers, actors, critics, educators, archi- 
vists, labor, and governmental officials 
will lecture and there will be trips to film 
studios, museums, archives and libraries. 
Dr. Raymond Fielding, professor of 


communications at Temple, and Kenneth 
Adam, former head of BBC television and 
for the past few years a visiting professor 
at Temple, will conduct this seminar. 

Additional information may be obtain- 
ed by contacting: Dr. Gordon Gray, 
Director of International Seminars, 
School of Communications and Theater, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ON cape 


IBS MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 


The membership list of the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System continues to grow 
larger each month. A total of 44 new stations joined the association during the 
1970-1971 academic year. The below listed stations from the United States, Canada, 
and Australia, bring membership in the system to a total of over 400 collegiate 


stations. 

WVOF Fairfield University 

KSLC Lamar State College 

WVSS Stout State University 

WFAL Bowling Green State Univ. 

WBCR Bluffton College 

WVSC Salem College 

WHVC FM Hudson Valley Comm. Col. 

WJDC Miss. Gulf Coast Jr. Col. 

WJSV FM Morristown High School 

WSCB N.Y. State University at 

WTCR Tusculum College 

WILY Purdue University 

KWBU FM _ Baylor University 

KRWG New Mexico State Univ. at 

KSLA California State College at 

WUNF Univ. of N. Carolina 
Johnson State College 

WPSC Paterson State College 

KNAB Chapman College 

WEVC University of Evansville 

WRAM Unity College 

WESU FM The Florida State Univ. 

WBCC Blue Ridge Comm. Col. 

WRHA University of Akron 

WAUC Atlanta University Center 

WJFR St. John Fisher College 

WOBC Oberlin College 

WNEC FM ___ New England College 

WCNI Connecticut College 

KVIK Ricks College 

KJBU John Brown University 
University of N. Carolina 

KYNE University of Nevada at 

WYCP York Col. of Pa. 

WJCR Jones College 
Westmont College 
Bakersfield Comm. College 
Waynesburg College 

WPCR Plymouth State College 
Livingston College 

KRHC Rio Honda College 

WCDE Davis & Elkins College 

WETN Wheaton College 

WBWC Baldwin-Wallace 
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Fairfield Connecticut 
Beaumont Texas 
Menomonie Wisconsin 
Bowling Green Ohio 
Bluffton Ohio 

Salem W. Virginia 
Troy New York 
Jeff. Davis Campus Mississippi 
Morristown New Jersey 
Buffalo New York 
Greeneville Tennessee 
West Lafayette Indiana 
Waco Texas 

Las Cruces New Mexico 
Los Angeles California 
Asheville N. Carolina 
Johnson Vermont 
Wayne New Jersey 
Orange California 
Evansville Indiana 
Unity Maine 
Tallahassee Florida 
Weyers Cave Virginia 
Akron Ohio 
Atlanta Georgia 
Rochester New York 
Oberlin Ohio 
Henniker New Hampshire 
New London Connecticut 
Rexburg Idaho 
Siloam Springs Arkansas 
Charlotte N. Carolina 
Reno Nevada 
York Pennsylvania 
Jacksonville Florida 
Santa Barbara California 
Bakersfield California 
Waynesburg Pennsylvania 
Plymouth New Hampshire 
New Brunswick New Jersey 
Whittier California 
Elkins W. Virginia 
Wheaton Illinois 
Berea Ohio 
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WT LSU —-FM 


Wisconsin State University, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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Just suppose you owned a small radio 
station. You might employ a bookkeeper, 
a copy writer-receptionist, one or two 

part-time salesmen, an _ engineer- 
announcer, one or two other part-time 
helpers at the most. 

Now imagine how your scheduling 
problems would be compounded if you 
had 60 regular announcers, engineers, and 
other employees to program music and 
arrange promotional copy, most able to 
work only one or two hours at a time. It 
would be a major headache just keeping 
‘tabs on the help. That is, in fact, how 
‘things were shaping up at WLSU-FM, the 
educational station at La Crosse State 
‘University, until a computer straightened 
things out. 

With over 60 students interested in 
announcing, news broadcasting, or engi- 
‘neering, and because of the new faces 
showing up each semester, WLSU’s 
|program director, William Hoel, found 
‘that he was spending too much of his 
‘time arranging and re-arranging schedules 
‘to accommodate classes, exams, illnesses, 
‘or other excuses conjured up by the 
students. 

With assistance from John Haase, a 
senior majoring in business administra- 
tion, Hoel set about devising a workable 
|plan for scheduling student help. He used 
‘the facilities of the computer science 
‘department, which, like the station, is 
‘housed in Florence Wing Communica- 
‘tions Center. 

The system now in use allows Hoel to 
| insert a key-punched card for a specific 
hour into the computer, which then 
||prints out the names of all those students 
| available to work that hour. Students are 
(‘categorized by hours available and broad- 
‘casting interest (announcing, news, or 
engineering). Thus, Hoel can, in a matter 
of moments, determine which students 
are available to work in the constantly 
changing schedule. 

The computerized scheduling is the 
newest aspect of a new station. WLSU- 
FM went on the air last January 4th, 
‘broadcasting at 88.9 megacycles with 
ia 690-watt transmitter. The educational, 
‘non-commercial station uses Dairyland 
‘Power Cooperative’s tower on Grandad 
\Bluff overlooking La Crosse, and its signal 
‘covers the surrounding area within a 
‘42-mile radius. The broadcast day is 
(presently from 2 p.m. to 10:30 p.m., but 
jadditional programs will eventually in- 
‘crease the amount of on-the-air time. 

The station operates as part of the 
‘imstructional program in the mass com- 
‘munications department. Since students 


Gayle Olson, a La Cross State University sophomore majoring in broadcasting, is on the board. 
More than sixty regular student announcers and engineers draw regular shifts as part of their study 


in Mass Communications. 


do not receive compensation, they may 
work at the station for credit by enrolling 
in a course taught by the department. By 
working a minimum of six hours a week, 
students can earn one credit a semester, 
or a maximum of four credits over four 
semesters. 

Dr. John Jenks, department chairman, 
calls the programming unique from that 
of commercial stations in the area. ““While 
we're training students in broadcasting 
technique, we’re also striving to serve the 
cultural and informational needs of the 
community,” he says. 

James Conway, station director, ex- 
plains that an increasing amount of 
locally-produced programming focuses on 
news and events of the campus and La 
Crosse area. The station airs talk shows 
and in-depth reports on local issues. The 
facilities are available to university 
departments, campus organizations, com- 
munity groups, and political parties. 

Station facilities consist of a produc- 
tion studio, control room, announce 
booth, main studio, news room, and 
record library. The latest broadcast 
equipment, including a Gates Yard II 
eight-channel control console, two Mag- 
nacord tape decks, and Gates turntables, 
is used. 

The station subscribes to the National 
Educational Radio Network and news 
wire service of United Press International. 
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te Shelton 


Towers 


NEW YORK CITY 


Ideal headquarters close to all 
attractions, shopping, sightsee- 
ing, fine dining and entertain- 
ment. 


YEAR ‘ROUND SWIMMING POOL 


in hotel, free to guests. Rates, 
including TV and air-condition- 
ing from only: 


Singles from $14 © Doubles from $18 


TEL: (212) PL 5-4000 e or your travel agent 


Shelton 


Towers 
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ANOTHER DAY/OH, WOMAN 
BLUE MONEY 

C'MON 

COUNTRY ROAD 

DO YOU REMEMBER THE SUN 
FREE 

LUCKY MAN 

ME AND BOBBY McGEE 

ME AND MY ARROW 

ONE TOKE OVER THE LINE 
OYE COMO VA 

PUT YOUR HAND IN THE HAND 
RAGS TO RICHES/WHERE DID THEY GO, LORD 
SHE’S A LADY 

SIT YOURSELF DOWN 
SOUTHERN MAN 

WAITIN’ ON YOU 

WILD WORLD 

WHAT IS LIFE 

WHO DO YOU LOVE 


ALL THINGS MUST PASS 

A QUESTION OF BALANCE 

CHICAGO III 

CHRISTMAS AND THE BEADS OF SWEAT 
RITA COOLIDGE 

DELIVERM 

EAST BAY GREASE 

EMERSON, LAKE & PALMER 

JACK KNIFE GYPSY 

JOHN LENNON 

McDONALD & GILES 

NANTUCKETT SLEIGHRIDE 

NEW MORNING 

PARANOID 

PEARL 

SECOND CONTRIBUTION 

TEA FOR THE TILLERMAN 

THE 12 DREAMS OF DR. SARDONICUS 
TUMBLEWEED CONNECTION 

WEEDS 


PAUL McCARTNEY 
VAN MORRISON 

POCO 

JAMES TAYLOR 

IT’S A BEAUTIFUL DAY 
CHICAGO 

EMERSON, LAKE & PALMER 
JANIS JOPLIN 

NILLSON 

BREWER & SHIPLEY 
SANTANA 

NEW HEAVENLY BLUE 
ELVIS PRESLEY 

TOM JONES 

STEPHEN STILLS 

DAVE CLARK FIVE 
DAVE MASON 

CAT STEVENS 

GEORGE HARRISON 
TOM RUSH 


ae 


GEORGE HARRISON 
MOODY BLUES 
CHICAGO 

LAURA NYRO 

RITA COOLIDGE 
POCO ‘ 
TOWER OF POWER 
EL&P 

PAUL SIEBEL 

JOHN LENNON 
McDONALD & GILES 
MOUNTAIN 

BOB DYLAN 

BLACK SABBATH 
JANIS JOPLIN 
SHAWN PHILLIPS 
CAT STEVENS 
SPIRIT 

ELTON JOHN 
BREWER & SHIPLEY 


APPLE 
WARNER BROS. 
EPIC 

WARNER BROS. 


~ COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA 
COTILLION 
COLUMBIA 
RCA 

KAMA SUTRA 
COLUMBIA 
RCA 

RCA 
PARROT 
ATLANTIC © 
EPIC 

BLUE THUMB 
A&M 

APPLE 
ELEKTRA 


APPLE 
THRESHOLD 
COLUMBIA 
COLUMBIA 
A&M 

EPIC 

SAN FRANCISCO 
COTILLION 
ELEKTRA 
APPLE 
COTILLION 
WINDFALL 
COLUMBIA 
WARNER BROS. 
COLUMBIA 
A&M 

A&M 

EPIC 

UNI 

KAMA SUTRA 
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RITA COOLIDGE 
RITA COOLIDGE 


TEA FOR THE TILLERMAN 
CAT STEVENS A & MSP4280 


Cat Steven’s “Tea For The Tillerman’’ is an 
outstanding album. Steven’s voice is completely 
new and fresh and sets him apart from the 
musical crowd. This album will be an asset to 
your station’s music library. Highlights: “Wild 
World,” “Father and Son,” and “Hard Headed 
Woman.” 


A&M SP4291 


Rita Coolidge is a familiar name to many Joe 


Cocker fans. Rita toured last year with Cocker 
and picked up a nickname. Delta Lady was the 
title bestowed upon our young Rock and 
Roller. Rita gets to the very heart of her music. 
She’s a new female star to watch. Highlights: 
“Born Under A Bad Sign,” “Mud Island,” and 


“I Believe In You.” 


GASOLINE ALLEY 
ROD STEWART 


EMERSON, LAKE AND PALMER 


EMERSON, LAKE AND PALMER 
COTILLION SD9040 
Emerson, Lake and Palmer are fugitives from 
King Crimson, Nice, and Atomic Rooster and as 


one would expect, when you get three tried and 
tested musicians together you get good music. 


~E L & P have a ponderous style that doesn’t 


get in the way. Highlights: “Lucky Man,” 
“Tank and Knife-Edge.” 


MERCURY SR61264 


Although the “Gasoline Alley” album has 


been out several months, it deserves a: mention 
here. The first hit to come from this album was 
a Dylan song “Only A Hobo.” Then came 
along “Country Comforts” and now “Cut 


DISC NOTES 


CHICAGO MAKES ME SMILE 
By Jamie Pitts 


Chicago is a diverse group. Their style 
embraces jazz, but they do so well in 
other modes that you can’t say they are 
jazz musicians. 

On March 13, in Oklahoma City, 
Chicago gave a foot stomping perfor- 
mance that convinced many people that 
Chicago is definitely a talented group. 

The first piece they performed was a 
driving country number that alerted the 
audience that they were in for a treat. 
From country they moved to jazz and 
then into an acoustic piece with piano 
and guitars. 

From the minute the curtain rose, 
until the end of the show, the group was 
smiling physically and musically, and 
when a rendition of “Make Me Smile” 
was put forth it made the audience stand 
and grin from ear to ear. 

Nothing could dampen the spirits of 
the band or of the audience. A bomb 
scare half-way through the performance 
caused the auditorium to be emptied and 
searched. When no bomb was found, the 
sell-out crowd moved in an orderly 
fashion back into the auditorium, and the 
show continued with a burst of energy 
and “Does Anybody Really Know What 
Time It Is’”—which brought the crowd to 
its collective feet. 

Terry Kath, lead guitar for the group, 
was in fine form the whole evening, but 
the man who gave the show its smile was 
James Pankow. Pankow is obviously a 
man who enjoys his music. He smiled and 


Across Shorty.” Several more songs on the 
album could stand alone. Stewart’s voice and 
style are what carry the album. 


grinned and danced throughout the whole 
show. Pankow, who plays trombone for 
the group, also does most of the 
arrangements. 

Daniel Seraphine, drummer, was also 
outstanding and paved a solid path for 
the rest of the band to follow. 

All in all, Chicago put on a great show. 
When they come around, see them if you 
can — it will be worth every penny you 
spend and you will go home with a smile 
in your heart. 


LITTLE JOHN 

LITTLE JOHN 

SECOND CONTRIBUTION 
SHAWN PHILLIPS 
McDONALD & GILES 
McDONALD & GILES COTILLION SD 9042 
LIVE IN COOK COUNTY JAIL 

B. B. KING ABC ABCS-723 
LONG PLAYER 

FACES WARNER BROS. WS1892 


EPIC E30414 


Other 
New 
Releases 


A&M SP4282 
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Campus C 


CONCURRING STATEMENT OF 
COMMISSIONER THOMAS HOUSER 
IN WHICH COMMISSIONERS 
DEAN BURCH, CHAIRMAN; 
ROBERT E. LEE, AND 
ROBERT WELLS JOIN 


I personally hope and expect campus 
carrier-current radio to grow and add 
diversity to our method and content of 
information. I would hope college stu- 
dents could appreciate our awareness of 
their growing importance. I am confident 
that my colleagues will not undertake any 
regulatory action of campus radio unless 
clearly warranted by the facts which are 
being solicited. 

This matter was initiated by the staff 
many months ago before this writer was 
on the Commission. Indeed, the Com- 
mission as far back as 1949 began a rule 
making proceeding (Docket No. 9288) 
that contemplated licensing these 
stations. On termination of that proceed- 
ing in 1964, the Commission confirmed 
the continued operation of carrier-current 
systems as restrictive radiation devices, 
but also noted that the data base was 
stale and stated, “. . . (I)f it should appear 
that further regulation of carrier-current 
systems is required, the Commission will 
institute a new proceeding.” Thus two 
things are clearly apparent, viz (1) 
institution of a proceeding is not 
necessarily a guarantee that the proposed 
or any new rules or policies will be 
adopted; and (2) the Commission clearly 
provided for a continuing review of these 
systems if the facts indicate such a 
course. In 1969, the Commission received 
the first of a number of requests to 
permit extension of the “‘service areas” of 
these systems through interconnection 
techniques via networking or CATV. Far 
from seeking to restrict or repress the 
development of these carrier-current 
systems, the Commission unanimously 
voted to approve these extension re- 
quests, just as it has approved similar 
subsequent requests. 

The proceeding is primarily a fact 
finding inquiry to gather facts to gauge 
the “state of the art” on campus. The 
need for this inquiry appears to have 
arisen because of several requests by 
carrier-current radio stations for ex- 
panded service areas through connection 
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arrier-Current Radio 


(See Related Story on page 12) 


to a CATV system, which would give a 
service area far beyond the area originally 
contemplated by the Rules. This also 
gives them at least some of the attributes 
of a licensed radio station that is carried 
on the CATV system. Also, there has 
been at least one request by a system to 
transmit its signal via common carrier to 
other college campuses in a networking 
type operation. Under these circum- 
stances, the Commission can do no less 
than attempt to be reasonably up to date 
on developments in carrier-current radio. 


In an incredibly political statement, 
Commissioner Johnson dissents from 
today’s action. The Commissioner sug- 
gests that the present inquiry “emerged 
somewhat mysteriously from the bureau- 
cracy” and that he is unable to dispel 
inevitable speculation that “the real 
motivation behind the Commission’s 
sudden interest in campus radio is related 
to a desire to control a medium which is 
run by a generation of students who have 
become politically vocal...” Initially, it 
should be noted, that according to the 
most reliable information at my disposal, 
the inquiry is the unanimously recom- 
mended product of the _ various 
Commission divisions charged with the 
responsibility of overseeing broadcast 
operations of this kind. I suggest that it is 
unfortunate to characterize the genesis of 
this proceeding as “mysterious,” when it 
appears that Commissioner Johnson can 
offer no factual support for such a 
characterization. Secondly, one wonders 
whether “inevitable” speculation as to 
Commission motives will result from the 
Commissioner’s dissent rather than from 
the straight forward presentation con- 
tained in the inquiry. 


Finally, and most important, the 
dissenting statement is replete with words 
and phrases chosen to attract and excite a 
selected constituency in this country. By 
innuendo and by the Socratic technique 
of leading questions, Commissioner 
Johnson engages in the precarious task of 
ascertaining the intent and motives of his: 
colleagues. The clear implication of his 
words is that the majority is engaging in a 
politically inspired conspiracy to suppress 
the radio voice of college students. 
Commissioner Johnson seeks not to 
disagree with his colleagues but to 


dishonor them before his constituency. In 
this endeavor he has abandoned his 
judicial role to become the advocate. 

We as Commissioners are charged with 
the overwhelming, yet challenging, task 
of regulating the nation’s wire and radio 
communications. It is my view, that the 
keystone of our effectiveness as a 
regulatory agency and the cornerstone of 
our “believability” as an independent 
arbiter of public and private interests, is 
the equality of treatment we accord to 
the various entities subject to our 
jurisdiction. Would not a dissent from 
Commissioner Johnson have been ap- 
propriate when the Commission 
embarked on its far more exhaustive and 
financially burdensome inquiry of “‘con- 
glomerate” ownership of broadcast 
stations? (Docket No. 18449). Our 
motivation there is precisely the same as 
our present concern. We seek no more 
than information; without such data we 
cannot hope for enlightened regulation. 


CARRIER-CURRENT CAMPUS 
RADIO 
Notice of Inquiry and Proposed 
Rule Making 
Dissenting Opinion of 
Commissioner Nicholas Johnson 


In today’s Notice of Inquiry and 
Proposed Rule Making, the Federal 
Communications Commission takes the 
first step towards regulating carrier- 
current radio stations, the vast majority 
of which are operated on college 
campuses, by students, for the college 
community. These systems, which put a 
“radio” signal through the electric power 
line, are now not regulated by the FCC 
because they are (generally) extremely 
low power, and designed for a limited 
“audience” (often no more than a single 


‘student dormitory). 


A few campus carrier stations have 
been so successful in their programming, 
however, that they are attracting audience 
and advertising dollars—and the ire of 
some embarrassed commercial broad- 
casters with powerful transmitters. (One 
of the major reasons we encouraged the 
unregulated operation of campus carrier 
stations in the first place was their 
function as a training opportunity. 
Apparently, it’s working.) 

I also recognize, of course, that a few 
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campus stations have requested permis- 
sion to go off campus via cable, have 
increased power, or are interconnecting. 
Conditions have changed in some isolated 
cases. I would have no objection to a 
Commission examination of such 
instances—although I think we have more 
important things to do. 


But neither broadcaster revenue nor a 
handful of cases provide any excuse 
whatsoever for the launching of this 
general investigation of student-operated 
campus carrier radio systems. 

So what’s up? The proposal to begin 
an inquiry into carrier-current campus 
radio emerged somewhat mysteriously 
from the bureaucracy. My inquiries could 
not uncover precisely why, or when this 
project began, or who initiated it. Given 
the fact that this Commission is over- 
burdened with, and understaffed for, 
numerous momentous issues literally 
affecting the way of life of every 
citizen—cable_ television, domestic 
satellites, AT&T’s rate increase, and so 
forth—the decision to single out these 
insignificant student-operated stations for 


_ thorough overall federal scrutiny would 


an 
staff resources. 


be highly questionable even as 
allocation of limited 


| Moreover, it will be noted that, notwith- 
\ standing their 30 years of operation, not 
‘a single complaint is cited by the 
| majority, for the simple reason that 


Virtually no complaints have ever been 


‘filed with the FCC regarding campus 
 Carrier-current radio systems. 


Inevitably there will be those— 
especially students—who will wonder 
whether the real motivation behind the 


'Commission’s sudden interest in campus 


radio is related to a deSire to control a 
‘medium which is run by a generation of 
students who have become politically 
vocal, often in opposition to Establish- 
‘ment wars and other values. I would like 
to be able to put such speculation to rest; 
unfortunately, however, I cannot. 

In our original consideration of this 
issue, an article from the May 18, 1970, 
issue of Newsweek was brought to the 
‘Commissioners’ attention as an appendix 
to the staff memorandum—along with 
‘some other similar news stories. The 
‘article reported the activities of campus 
‘radio stations during the nationwide 
‘demonstrations against the invasion of 
‘Cambodia by U.S. forces. The Newsweek 
‘article begins: 

“Should revolution ever come to New 
‘York University, the NYU campus 
(probably won’t look much different than 
it did late last week ... [T]he voice of 


their [the students] discontent was going 
out to the nation. Moratorium Radio 
Network (MRN)—which defiantly pro- 
claimed itself “radio for college students 
and by college students”—was on the 
air.” 

Further: 

“The idea just grew like the student 
strikes,’ said Howard Doyle, 19, the news 
director for WNYU. ‘We felt that the 
professional media weren’t getting the 
facts to the people.’ ... WNYU served as 


strike headquarters... .” 
The FCC staff now claims that this article 
was brought to the Commission’s 


attention—not as evidence of the need for 
and rationale behind action—but for the 
sole purpose of illustrating the fact that 
the Commission could not have acted at 
the time of these articles, but had to wait 
until later, because it might otherwise 
have been charged with being ideologi- 
cally motivated. I frankly find this 
explanation somewhat flimsy. 

Another article which the staff 
brought to the Commission’s attention is 
the “Intelligence Report” from Parade 
Magazine, of May 31, 1970, which states, 
in part: 

“The ‘underground’ newspapers 
appearing on campuses and in cities 
throughout the nation may soon be 
joined by a new and powerful medium: 
Carrier-Current Radio [which is] moving 
off the campuses and into communities, 
primarily minority and low-income areas 
...[T]he possibility of misuse for 
propaganda purposes will have to be 
faced by the FCC.’ (Emphasis added.) 

I find the packaging of this information 
with the staff recommendation a little 
unsettling, at best. 

For this nation’s seven million college 
students, it will be difficult indeed to 
believe that this decision, and the 
now-notorious FCC action outlawing 
rock music “‘tending to . . . glorify the use 
of ...marijuana” and other drugs, re- 
leased less than three weeks ago, are not 
aimed at their ideas, ideals, and lifestyle. 

I am particularly disturbed by the fact 
that the questionnaire being sent to 
campus carrier stations is not in any way 
limited to interconnection, or increases in 
coverage, which the staff claims is the real 
concern here. Thus, why should campus 
stations throughout the country, which 
have no intention of interconnecting, 
have to answer a questionnaire which asks 
them to indicate (1) the type of program 


Isee Licensee Responsibility to Review 
Records Before Their Broadcast, Public Notice, 
F.C.C.2d, FCC 71-205 (March 5, 1971). 
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carried, (2) the number of hours devoted 
to each type of program listed, (3) a list 
of a representative sample of editorial 
topics,* (4) the source of program and 
type of program originated at other 
colleges, with a list of the names of the 
colleges (as well as other sources of 
outside origination), (5) whether they 
carry any political programs, and (6) how 
their revenues are distributed. I see no 
relationship between this information and 
the interconnection issue if a station does 
not intend to interconnect. Even if a 
station did intend to interconnect, I 
cannot conceive of any justification for 
requiring a representative list of editorial 
topics. Given recent cases of overzealous 
federal agencies gathering information on 
civilian activities, | am most unhappy 
about the breadth of this Inquiry.2 

Recently, some of my colleagues have 
bemoaned what they view as “regulatory 
overkill” in actions by this Commission. 
See Chairman Burch’s statement in the 
Final Decision in the Computer Inquiry, 
Fié.CS 2d FEC © 71-2554 (197128 Its 
mystifying that my colleagues always 
seem to find “regulatory overkill’ when 
the Commission is dealing with large 
regulated utilities or inquiring into 
conglomerate ownership patterns—taking 
actions that have been recommended 
both by its staff and the Department of 
Justice—while finding it perfectly 
appropriate in the Commission’s order of 
priorities to regulate rock music and 
student-operated college carrier-current 
radio stations. 

I dissent. 


2See, e.g., J. Herbers, “Senator Ervin Thinks 
the Constitution Should Be Taken Like 
Mountain Whiskey—Undiluted and Untaxed,” 
New York Times Magazine, Nov. 15, 1970, 
reprinted 116 Cong. Rec. S20067, Dec. 14, 
1970 (daily ed.); R. Halloran, “Richardson 
Says: Data Banks Must Be Controlled,” The 
New York Times, March 16, 1971, reprinted 
117 Cong. Rec. H1591, March 16, 1971 (daily 
ed.); “No Place for the Military,” (editorial) 
Kansas City Star, March 5, 1971, reprinted 117 
Cong. Rec. H1674, March 17, 1971 (daily ed.). 

The article on Senator Ervin reports: “At 
present he is attacking, through the Constitu- 
tional Rights subcommittee he leads, a massive 
surveillance system being put together by the 
Government, including computerized files on 
citizens who have engaged in ‘political dissent’ 
or ‘civil disorders.’ ” Herbers, Joc. cit. supra. 


*Since the preparation and distribution of this 
opinion the General Counsel’s office has 
informed me that an “editoriak change” has 
now been made in the questionnaire, deleting 
(or in some other way altering) the reference to 
editorials on campus carrier-current stations. 
Needless to say, I do not find this change to 
affect in any significant way the thrust of my 
concern. 
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APBE Announces 
New 
Board Member 


Dr. Gordon L. Gray, chairman of the 
department of radio-television-film in 
Temple University’s School of Communi- 
cations and Theater, has been elected to a 
three-year term on the board of directors 
of the Association for Professional 
Broadcasting Education. 

Announcement of Dr. Gray’s election 
was made March 27 at the annual meeting 
of the APBE in Chicago. 

The APBE is a national organization of 
professional broadcasters and educators 
whose objective is to continually improve 
the professional competency of persons 
entering broadcasting. 

Dr. Gray has been professor of 
communications and department chair- 
man at Temple since 1967. He previously 
had been a Fulbright lecturer at the 
University of Leeds, England, and was 
associate professor of radio and television 
at Michigan State University. 

He was in commercial broadcasting for 
a number of years in various news and 
programming capacities on stations in 
Texas, New Mexico, Iowa and Illinois and 
was with NBC-owned WMAQ-TV in 
Chicago. 

A native of Hampton, Iowa, Dr. Gray 
has a bachelor’s degree from Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, and master’s 
and doctor’s degrees from Northwestern 
University. 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 3) 


Editor: 

WAIC maintains a full broadcast 
schedule throughout the year. Due to the 
mass exodus of resident and graduating 
students, WAIC fills vacations with area 
student replacements. Students from 
across the country with radio experience 
residing in the Springfield area are urged 
to join the summer staff. A popular- 
progressive format with an MOR delivery 
dominates WAIC. Applicants with a 3rd 
endorsed ticket should send a brief 
resume, or stop in at the station at their 
convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Jay Anthes, GM 

WAIC—FM 

American International College 
Springfield, Mass. 01109 
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FCC CLAIMS NO POWER 
TO CONTROL SONGS 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, shrinking from accusations of 
censorship, has declared itself powerless 
to punish the broadcasting of songs with 
so-called “drug lyrics.” 

Broadcasters must decide what songs 
to put on the air, the commission said, 
but the FCC “cannot properly make or 
review such individual licensee judg- 
ments.” 


There were indications, however, that 
critics might continue to press for 
complete retraction or judicial invalida- 
tion of the commission’s March 5 policy 
statement advising broadcasters of their 
“responsibility ...to exercise adequate 
control....” 


Commissioner Nicholas Johnson prom- 
ised a dissenting statement and Tracy 
Westen, a lawyer for a group suing for an 
injunction against the policy, said the 


group may press forward with its suit. 

The March 5 statement, Johnson said 
at that time, was “an unsuccessfully 
disguised effort ...to censor song lyrics 
that the majority approves of; it is an 
attempt by a group of establish- 
mentarians to determine what youth can 
say and hear....” 

Westen said that by expressing its 
disapproval of “drug lyrics” the FCC may 
have implanted in broadcasters a fear that 
could be erased only by a court decision. 

Commissioner Robert T. Bartley, who 
took no part in the March 5 statement, 
voted for the lengthy “clarification” but 
seemed to share the doubts that it could 
entirely wipe out the fears of censorship. 

The commission statement, and a 
concurring statement by Commissioner 
Robert Wells, blamed the “‘confusion” on 
alleged inaccuracies in press report of the 
March 5 policy. 


NEW REP FIRM ENTERS FIELD 


“The approach to selling college radio 
should be qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative,” believes Joel Stivers, president of 
the recently formed Collegiate Adver- 
tising Representatives, Inc. “We don’t 
offer advertisers a numbers game. We 
offer a very specific market in which to 
advertise products that have special 
appeal to that market.” 


“The effectiveness of college radio can 
and should be measured by its sales 
effectiveness. We have several programs in 
process now and we intend to use them 
to prove the effectiveness of our medi- 


” 


um. 


As a further departure from the norm 
in college radio, Stivers thinks it is not 
necessary for him to have exclusive 
representation contracts. He says he 
wants to “go to advertisers with a 
broad-based list of stations covering the 
whole country.” 


“Many of the top advertisers,’ he 
declares, “‘want to cover the whole 
national college market scene in one shot, 
and the exclusivity of our station list 
doesn’t matter nearly as much as its 
comprehensiveness.” 

Stivers says he now has agreements 
with about 100 stations and “more are 
joining the lineup every day.” 


“Station reps for college radio stations 
ought to work on a straight fifteen per 
cent commission,” he believes. “Fifteen 
per cent is the standard commission paid 
to representatives of commercial broad- 
casters,” he points out, “and there’s no 
reason why a college station rep can’t 
make a profit on it. I like to make college 
radio as attractive as possible for 
advertisers and, I think this is achieved by 
keeping margins as low as possible.” 

Stivers believes the biggest profit in 
college radio is yet to come and can best 
be achieved by building high volume on 
modest margins. 

Stivers is a 19-year veteran of the 
broadcasting business. 

He began his career with a five year 


_ stint in the NBC TV Network Sales 


Department and from there moved to the 
agency field. 

At Young & Rubicam, where he was in 
account work, Stivers handled such 
nationally known broadcast advertisers as 
Procter & Gamble, Bristol-Myers, Time 
Inc. and Royal Typewriter. 

Later he was Media Director of the 
Best Foods Division of CPC International. 
In this post he handled media allocation 
for Skippy Peanut Butter, Mazola Marga- 
rine, and Hellmann’s/Best Foods mayon- 
naise among others. 
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Wy 


Journal of College Radio: 
Dept. of Communication 
Box 5141, Southern Station 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 39401 

Please make sure our new address is entered in your files! 
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RESEARCH ORIENTED ? 


The Board of Directors of the 
Intercollegiate Broadcasting System have 
announced plans to centralize all func- 
tions of the Station Relations and Member 
Services divisions of the association. 
These are the areas charged with station 
planning and innovation development. 
First consideration, according to IBS 
spokesman Tom McCloud, will go to an 
academic department with an interest in 
college radio. “The opportunities for a 
department are limitless,” said Jack 
Deskin. “When we took over the 
publication of the Journal of College 


Radio, research sources for our faculty 
and students became very evident.” 
Deskin added, ““The location of station 
planning at a college or university would 
prove very advantageous to a research- 
oriented broadcasting department.” 

Persons interested in discussing this 
new centralized site, should contact 
Deskin at the Department of Speech, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, before 
June 1, 1971. After that date, he may be 
contacted at the Department of Com- 
munication, University of Southern 
Mississippi, Hattiesburg. 
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PRELUDE °72 


The University of Wisconsin campus at 
Madison will be the site for the Prelude 
°72 conference April 30-May 2. Stations 
in the Central Region of IBS will be 
convening to assess what college radio has 
accomplished this year and to suggest 
improvements for next year. 

Activities begin Friday night with an 
informal reception, followed by a mid- 
Saturday morning registration. The re- 
mainder of Saturday will be devoted toa 
general theme-setting session, luncheon, 
and two afternoon sessions of con- 
currently meeting groups. A “free form” 


bull session, used in the International 
Radio/TV Society College Conference, is 
scheduled for Saturday night. 


Sunday morning is being left free for 
campus tours, while the Conference will 
close with a  post-lunch session on 
Sunday. 


As of this writing, Chet Huntley has 
been invited to address the Saturday 
luncheon. Others invited include local 
radio personalities, Morgan Moore, a 
Columbia rep from Chicago, and reps of 
some distributors. 


WPWT-FM and Drexel 


Announce 


Time-Sharing Agreement... 


A time-sharing agreement for use of 
Channel 219 (91.7 MHz), Philadelphia, 
Pa., by Philadelphia Wireless Technical 
Institute, licensee of educational station 
WPWT-FM, Philadelphia, and Drexel 
Institute of Technology of Philadelphia, 
has been approved by the Commission. 
Under the agreement, Philadelphia Wire- 
less Technical Institute would have 
broadcasting rights and privileges from 
2:15 to 9:55 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, with Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology assigned all other hours, 
Philadelphia Wireless Technical Institute 
operates WPWT-FM with 180 watts 
power and antenna height of 10 feet. 
Drexel Institute will operate with a 10 
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watt transmitter at a site different from 
that of Philadelphia Wireless, and with an 
antenna mounted on a 64-foot tower. 
Drexel said the purpose of its station 


would be to provide unity and direction - 


to a school composed basically of 
commuter students; to make educational 
events originating at Drexel available to 
the general public; to expand coverage of 
Drexel’s carrier-current radio station to 
accommodate more of the students and 
the general public; and to provide 
education in the radio industry to 
interested students. The grant to Drexel 
was conditioned on submission of suf- 
ficient data for type acceptance of the 
transmitter. 


CARE EET Ties 
RESERVED 


The Intercollegiate - Broadcasting 
System has had the following call letters 
reserved for member stations with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


WVEN University of North Carolina at 


Charlotte 

WTPL Tusculum College, Greenville, 
Tennessee 

WCUR West Chester State College, West 
Chester, Pa. 


WMDF Milton College, Milton, Wisconsin 

IBS will register call letters with the 
FCC for members of the system. Contact 
George Abraham, IBS Liaison to FCC, 
3107 Westover Drive, SE, Washington, 
D.C. 20020. 


NPR... A 
New Non- 
Commercial 
Network 


May 3rd has been set as the inaugural 
broadcast date for the new National 
Public Radio (NPR), a non-commercial 
national radio network. 


NPR was incorporated in 1970, and 
has its headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
under the leadership of President Donald 
Quayle. 


The network was founded with finan- 
cial assistance from the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting to produce and 
distribute programs to more than 90 
member stations across the country. 
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by Ludwell Sibley 
IBS Engineering Director 


CARRIER-CURRENT 


We are pleased to announce that the 
1971 edition of Carrier-Current System 
Design is now available to replace the 
_ 1968 version. Printed for initial use at the 
_ April national convention, copies are 
being distributed to all IBS member 
stations by Member Services. Engineers at 
other stations can obtain copies by 
_ contacting the IBS Engineering Manager 
at Box 2010, Stanford, California 94305. 


MASTER HANDBOOK NOTES 


The “mate” colors for plastic-insulated 
telephone cables given in Master Hand- 
book 59.48 are out of order. The correct 
sequence is white-red-black-yellow-violet. 
_ This means that pairs 1 through 5 have a 
white mate, 6 through 10 have red, and 
so on. Pending reissue of the section, 
please mark the correct order in your 
station’s copy. 

The parts list for the BSH-1 Modulator 
' (MH 57.16) omits the values for C205, 
206, 209,and 210. Suggested sizes for 
C205 and 206 are 0.02 uF at 400 volts; 
for C209 and 210, 50 uF. Thanks to 
WITB for bringing this one up. 

The “High Quality ‘Modulator” (MH 
52.70) is more stable with the addition of 
a bypass capacitor from the wiper of the 
500-ohm balance control to ground. With 
certain combinations of stray capacitance 
in the output transformer windings and 
wiring, there may be enough unwanted 
coupling to cause oscillation otherwise. 
25 uF at 50 V is appropriate. 


IEEE HONORS R. A. ISBERG 


Early this year the Institute of 
Electrical and Electronics Engineers 
announced that R. A. (Al) Isberg had 
been elected to the grade of Fellow, the 
highest level of membership. There are 
only about a thousand holders of this 
tank worldwide; they are honored for 
“outstanding qualification and eminent 
_achievement in their fields.” Mr. Isberg 
was cited for “contributions to the 
engineering aspects of television broad- 


casting, and for leadership’ in 
demonstrating the important application 
of television techniques to university-level 
teaching.” His work included experiments 
in passing video over an infrared light link 
with a gallium arsenide source as early as 
1965. It happens that college radio in the 
west owes a good deal to Mr. Isberg: as 
communications engineer for the Univer- 
sity of California, he did the FCC 
application work that led to FM licenses 
for the student-owned stations on the UC 
campuses at Berkeley, Santa Barbara, 
Davis, and Riverside. 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Have you noticed that a good 
technician inserts fuses into extractor- 
type fuse holders so that the end with the 
amperage rating is visible when the holder 
is opened? A minor point, but it saves 
some irritation when replacing the fuse or 
checking to see if it is the right size. The 
same sort of technician always puts 
voltmeters away, set to their highest 
voltage range, so as to minimize the 
occurrence of bent pointers and smoked 
multiplier resistors if the next user is 
careless. 

When wiring up a variable transformer 
of the Variac or Powerstat type, always 
include fuses in series with the armature 
as well as the input. The problem that 
results otherwise is that an input fuse 
large enough not to blow when the 
output is turned up full is too big to 
protect the armature when a short occurs 
at a low voltage setting. The resulting 
current generally burns the winding open 


3A 
120 V 


OUTPUT 


FIGURE 2. 


where the armature contacts it. For a 
3-amp transformer, use a 3-amp fuse (see 
Figure 2). Transformers which have been 
damaged in this fashion can often be 
salvaged by removing the armature, 
pulling the open winding turns back, and 
splicing them. The repaired transformer 
has a small voltage step where the turn is 
missing, but this is usually acceptable. 


Each year the new electronic parts 
catalogs appear, and one has a natural 
inclination to toss out last year’s edition. 
It is good practice, however, to keep at 
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least one old catalog around for looking 
up the ratings of discontinued parts. This 
is particularly true of transformers, which 
remain usable indefinitely if their ratings 
are still available. The writer recently did 
some trading for a 1940 RCA tube 
manual, which has since proven handy in 
repairing old equipment. The same is true 
of old editions of the Radio Amateur’s 
Handbook: one of these contained data 
on the 864-type vacuum tube which an 
acquaintance needed in restoring a 1930 
capacitor microphone. 


FM stations looking for a low-cost 
STL may be interested in Radio Engineer- 
ing Labs 960-Mhz unit that one station 
has available. The equipment consists of a 
transmitter and receiver, two dipole 
feeds, spare tubes, manuals, and a six-foot 
dish. Contact Mark Lawrence, KZSU, 
Memorial Hall, Stanford, California 
94305 (415-321-2300, Ext. 4000) for 
details. 


TURNTABLE CARTRIDGES AND 
RELATED ITEMS 


1971 issue of 
contains an ex- 


The February 
Consumer Reports 


Tape 
Cartridges 


All lengths and sizes stocked — fast 

service — highest quality 

Series 

Type 
300 sec. (13/) 
300 sec. (25’) 
300 sec. (44/) 
300 sec. (63’) 
300 sec. (88’) 
300 3% min, (132’) 
300 52 min. (207’) 
300 8% min. (320/) 
300 10¥%2 min. (394’) 
300 empty cart. 
600 16 = min. (600’) 
600 empty cart. 2.80 
1200 31 = min. (11637) 10.45 


Also: DL cartridges (for Spotmaster 
delay machines), bulk tape, tape-tags 
and other accessories. 

ANY ASSORTMENT—NO MINIMUM ORDER 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 


A Filmways Company 
8810 Brookville Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


Unit 
Price 
$ 2.00 
2.05 
2.10 
2.25 
2.35 
2.50 
2.90 
3.70 
3.90 
1.60 
6.25 


Time at 7% ips 
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cellent article with test ratings of 
twenty-nine phono cartridges, priced 
from $10 to $100. The “Best Buy” 
model lists at $68, but a number of 
excellent ones are shown in the $18-$25 
range. The testing was quite thorough and 
included measurements of frequency 
response, separation, sensitivity, square 
wave response, tracking force, inter- 
modulation, and hum pickup. Two 
parameters of critical importance in a 
college station—resistance to mechanical 
damage, and ease of stylus replacement— 
were not tested, but an alert engineer 
armed with a list of half a dozen possible 
models can select the model that looks 
the most rugged.« The Consumer Re- 
ports article also discusses the basic 
concepts that determine a _pickup’s 
performance. If your school library 
doesn’t have the issue, the town library 
may. 


Another highly useful article appears 
in the Proceedings of the 24th NAB 
Engineering Conference, reprinted in the 
December 1970 issue of “Broadcast 
Engineering.” Entitled “Optimizing 
Stereo Pickup Performance,” it discusses 
modern methods of getting correct RIAA 


e Free standing 
e Table top 


Enjoy real fingertip convenience with these 
Spotmaster tape cartridge racks. Three 
styles, holding up to 200 cartridges, meet 
every need. RM-100 wood rack stores 100 
cartridges in minimum space, for wall or 
table top mounting, $47.50. LS-100 lazy 
susan rack holds 100 cartridges on table 
top rotating stand, $79.50. RS-200 revolv- 
ing rack is on casters for floor storage and 
mobility, accepts 200 cartridges, $145.50. 
RS-25 rack sections, used in rotating 
racks, hold 25 cartridges, may be wall 
mounted individually; rugged steel con- 
struction, $13.00. 


Order direct or write for details. 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 


—————— A Filmways Company —————— 
8810 Brookville Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 
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equalization, plus some older techniques 
that are totally incompatible with 
present-day cartridges. (Among these are 
the old switchable passive equalizers 
which were intended to go between a 
low-impedance cartridge and a console 
microphone input, some of which have 
fallen into college radio hands.) The same 
article discusses pickup arms and correct 
tracking forces. It appears that the old 
standard 16-inch transcription pickup 
arms are now obsolete because of their 
high rotational inertia and resulting high 
tracking force. Information is also given 
on combatting RF pickup in preamplifier 
input circuits, which may be useful to 
stations with studios near the transmitter, 
and on holding down the hum level, 
which is of interest to everybody. 


Modern pickups are meant to work 
into a load of 47,000 ohms in parallel 
with no more than 275 pF of 
capacitance. The capacity is the sum of 
those of the arm, preamplifier, and cable. 
The first two can be sizable, up to 40 pF 
each, and the cable can run 40 to 50 pF 
per foot. If minimum capacitance is 
needed so the cable can be extended 
more than three or four feet, the use of 
RG-62 low-capacitance coax (14.5 pF per 
foot) will afford some relief. 


Stations with older (pre-1960) turn- 
tables may find that they exhibit a 
large amount of rumble when used with a 
stereo pickup. There was no need to 
control vertical rumble in monophonic 
operation, and many otherwise good 
tables have this problem. Occasionally 
some machine work will help. 


BELL SYSTEM 
INTERCONNECTION 
ARRANGEMENTS 


A number of interconnection schemes 
are now available from the Bell 
System telephone companies. Known as 
“voice connecting arrangements,” they 
make possible a variety of new uses for 
the dial network without the “foreign 
attachment” legal problems that arise 
with direct connection. The simpler ones 
of interest to the college broadcaster are 
fairly inexpensive, and do a lot to 
reassure faculty advisers that the station 
is clean in regard to its telephone system. 
The ones of greatest probable use are 
listed below by their individual codes. 


QKT~—a simple cheap “phone patch” 
using the 30-type voice coupler. With one 
of these at each end, you can use the 
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telephone system for dial-up remote lines 
or for exchanging actuality tapes with 
distant stations. 


C1V—a device providing a pair of 
contacts which close when the associated 
telephone line is in use. Although 
primarily intended for customer- 
provided traffic recording equipment, 
another possible use for it is to activate a 
relay or lamp-and-photoresistor combi- 
nation to cut the volume on a monitor 
speaker when a phone in the same room 
is taken off-hook. If your station does 
not use a key system, this arrangement 
can be used to light a busy lamp next to 
each extension phone. The contacts are 
limited to 0.5 A and 135 V and the user 
is expected to provide a_ contact 
protection resistor-capacitor or diode 
across his relay coil. 


LOH (‘‘Music-on-Hold”’)—an addition 
to a key system which allows feeding 
program material out to a caller while his 
call is on hold. This would be handy for 
use on music request or talk programs 
where the caller gets your air monitor 
while he is waiting. 


RCZ-—this is simply the new code 
name for the old familiar beeper 
(recorder connector). 


The interconnection arrangements 
may not be available from the indepen- 
dent (non-Bell) telephone companies, 
which have been slow to file tariffs for 
the new services. 


Users of the interconnection services 
such as QKT and LOH must comply 
with certain standards regarding power 
levels and frequencies. The purpose of 
these is three-fold: to prevent crosstalk 
and noise on other people’s calls, to 
avoid your accidentally breaking down 
your own long-distance calls by simu- 
lating a signaling tone, and to prevent 
overloading and distortion. The basic 
requirement is to restrict the volume to 
roughly that of a standard telephone set: 
0 dBm on peaks, -13 dBm long-term 


- average power. This assures a signal loud 


enough to deliver a good signal-to-noise 
ratio but not so high as to cause 
distortion or crosstalk. To prevent 
inadvertent disconnection on _ long- 
distance calls, there should never be a 
tone solely in the 2.45- to 2.75-kHz 
region; if there is one, it should be 
accompanied by at least equal power in 
the 0.8- to 2.45-kHz band. To prevent 
transmission troubles, there are limits on 
customer power for the following 
frequency bands: 


3.995 — 4.005 kHz 18 dB below the 
power in the 


Op 3.995) KHz 


band 
4— 10 kHz —16 dBm 
10 — 25 kHz —24 dBm 
25 — 40 kHz —36 dBm 
above 40 kHz —50 dBm 


These power limits apply to the signal 
entering the telephone line, and for the 
‘QKT coupler relate directly to the level 
on the customer side. The LOH arrange- 
iment is intended for an average maxi- 
mum input from an 8-ohm source of +29 
MITT 


FROM THE EDITOR 

(Continued from page 3) 
pseudo-administrators that appear in 
drastic need of broadcast instruction, 
‘which, apparently, they have not been 
| receiving. 

Perhaps this study, which originally 
\was designed to determine the pro- 
‘gramming practices of college radio 
stations, has served a more important 
|purpose. It has shown that too many 
‘college radio students are graduating and 
‘entering an industry that they know very 
\little about. This might be as good a time 
‘as any to begin changing that critical 
‘ situation. 
MITT 


| BROADCASTING BIBLIOPHILE’S 
| BOOKNOTES 


Broadcasting Bibliophile’s Booknotes 
|(BBB), published in an eight page 
| mimeographed format monthly, can help 
|Keep you up to date on the latest 
publications in your field. 

| Each month, BBB devotes five or six 
_ pages to selected books, reports, reprints, 
and other printed material in radio- 
television, motion pictures, print media, 
mass communications in general, related 
areas, and research methods in communi- 
cations. In each case, complete infor- 
mation is given on each title — author, 
title, publisher, cost, length, and a brief 
synopsis of the work’s content — adding 
up to one paragraph per publication. 

BBB, compiled by Dr. Christopher H. 
Sterling, offers in-depth special reports in 
occasional issues dealing with the works 
of single authors and sections on 
Congressional hearings on mass communi- 
cations. 

The cost is $2.00 a year for all 12 
issues. BBB can be obtained from Dr. 
Sterling, Department of Radio-TV-Film, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
7122. 
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dBm (1 dB below a watt), +11 being a 
more typical level. 

The frequency response of a dialed-up 
connection varies with the distance and 
the transmission facilities used. Figure 1 
shows typical relative responses that 
might result from connections of 0.5 
mile (one PBX extension to another 
across campus), two miles (to another 
number with the same prefix), 35 miles, 
and 3500. These are necessarily loose 
estimates because of the wide variety of 
transmission media and alternate routes 


FIGUREES normally encountered. 


The incomparable 
new 


ee 


: Ze World’s finest 
a cartridge tape 
equipment 


Here is the bold new standard in cartridge tape performance, versa- 
tility and ruggedness—the equipment that has everything! Five models 
of the magnificent Ten/70 are offered to meet every recording and 
playback application. All have identical dimensions. Any combination 
of two will fit in our sleek 19-inch roll-out rack panel, just 7 inches high. 

Control features and options include manual high-speed advance, 
exclusive Auto-Cue with automatic fast-forward, automatic self-can- 
celling record pre-set, front panel test of cue and bias levels, built in 
mike and line level mixer, color-coded design for easiest possible 
operation. 

Inside is a massive U.S.-made hysteresis synchronous “Direct Drive’ 
motor, solid state logic switching, modular construction and premium 
components throughout, separate heads for A-B monitoring, full bias 
cue recording, transformer input and output, 
flip-top access to heads and capstan. 


THE CLASSIC 500 C SERIES. Long the industry 
standard, SPOTMASTER’S 500 C series is still 
offered. Performance and _ specifications are 
second only to the Ten/70. 


For complete details about SPOTMASTER cart- 

ridge units (stereo, delayed programming and 

multiple cartridge models, too), write or call today. Remember, Broad- 
cast Electronics is the No. 1 designer/producer of broadcast quality 
cartridge tape equipment . . . worldwide! 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 


A Filmways Company 
8810 Brookville Road, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 * (301) 588-4983 


FCC, DRUGS, LYRICS, AND BROADCASTERS 


“Nothing in this Act shall be understood or construed to 
give the Commission the power of censorship over the radio 
communications or signals transmitted by any radio station, 
and no regulation or condition shall be promulgated or fixed 
by the Commission which shall interfere with the right of free 
speech by means of radio communication.” Section 326, 
Federal Communications Act of 1934. 


March 5, the FCC released a public notice, spearheaded by 
Commissioner Robert E. Lee, reminding broadcasters that 
they are responsible for knowing what is in the lyrics of songs 
they program. The lone dissenter was Commissioner Nicholas 
Johnson who said the notice was nothing more than 
censorship. Mr. Johnson said the notice “is an unsuccessfully 
disguised effort by the Federal Communications Commission 
to censor song lyrics that the majority disapproves of; it is an 
attempt by a group of establishmentarians to determine what 
youth can say and hear; it is an unconstitutional action by a 
federal agency aimed clearly at controlling the content of 
speech.” 


Said Commissioner Lee, “(I hope the notice will) 
discourage if not eliminate the playing of records which tend 
to promote and/or glorify the use of illegal drugs.” 


WANT TO MAKE A NAME IN CONGRESS? 
THEN PICK ON BROADCASTING 


Rep. Morris K. Udall (D.-Ariz.) has introduced legislation to 
limit the broadcast seasons of major sports. Udall, a former 
professional basketball player, said that, “Wall Street, Madison 
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Avenue and television—with all of their bucks and executive 
savvy—are on their way to turning professional athletics into 
another Edsel.” 


“My bill simply suggests that we go back to seasons and 
that we take the almighty dollar a little way out of these 
games,” said Udall, who played with the Denver Nuggets of 
the National Basketball League in 1948-49 and is a 10-year 
veteran of the House of Representatives. 


Under his proposal, the Federal Communications 
Commission would limit the televising of professional vaseball 
to the period between the second Monday in April and the 
second Sunday in September. Professional football telecasts 
would be confined to the period between September 1 and the 
second Sunday in January of the following year. The 
professional basketball television season would be restricted to 
the period between December 1 and the second Sunday in 
April of the following year. 


Udall said that because of the “iron fisted” control of the 
Frazier-Ali fight, proposals for controls on closed-circuit 
broadcasts of sporting events have broadcasted Congressional 
support. 


“The impressarios who are bringing us just one more team, 
just another week in the season, just a Saturday game and then 
a Sunday doubleheader and then a Monday night special are 
starting to be tempted by the rest of the week. The time has 
come to call the networks offsides,”’ said Udall. 


This proposal may rank among the all-time top 10 in 
ridiculousness. But it must be remembered that the American 
public are the ones who elect these people to Congress. 
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JOURNAL OF COLLEGE RADIO 


_IN KEEPING WITH OUR POLICY OF INFORMATION TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THE COLLEGE BROAD- 
/CASTER, THE JOURNAL OF COLLEGE RADIO NOW MAKES THESE EXCELLENT, INFORMATIVE 
BOOKS AVAILABLE TO YOU THROUGH OUR OFFICE. WE HAVE CAREFULLY SELECTED THOSE 


| BOOKS THAT WILL BE MOST VALUABLE TO YOU AS A BROADCASTING STUDENT. 


HANDBOOK OF RADIO PUBLICITY & 
PROMOTION 

By Jack Macdonald. This GIANT 372-page hand- 
book is a virtual promotion encyclopedia — includes 
over 250,000 words; over 1500 on-air promo themes 
adaptable to any format; and over 350 contests, 
stunts, station and personality promos! Brand-new 
and up-to-date — geared to today’s radio needs — 
contains all the sure-fire promotion and publicity 
ideas a radio station might ever need — hundreds of 
specific plans that can be profitably used by any 
station. One idea alone of the hundreds offered can 
be worth many times the small cost of this in- 
dispensable sourcebook. In 372 pages, 82” x 11’’, 
bound in long-life 3-ring binder. 

Order No. 213 $29.95 


MODERN RADIO BROADCASTING: Management 
& Operation In Small To Medium Markets 

By R. H. Coddington. A comprehensive guide to 
successful practices of radio stations in small-to-med- 
ium-sized markets. (Some 90% of the over 8,000 
stations in North America fit this classification.) 
Written for the benefit of presently-employed an- 
nouncers, program directors, managers, etc., as well 
as anyone interested in getting into broadcasting as a 
career. Also suitable as a supplementary text, at the 
college or senior high school level, in broadcasting 
courses. Encompasses market studies, program for- 
mats, sales and promotion, scheduling, equipment, 
studio and transmitter plant space, etc. 288 pages. 
Orderes¢48202 226 ee oe Hardbound $12.95 


THE ANATOMY OF LOCAL RADIO-TY COPY 

By William A. Peck. Leading station executives have 
called this book the one that sets the standard for 
radio-TV copy at the local level. Many “impossible” 
prospects have been sold using the copy methods pro- 
vided in this treasure house of ideas. Loaded with 
hundreds of ways to increase station billing with sales- 
proven copy. A practical hard-hitting, immediately 
useful manual especially helpful for smaller stations. 
104 pages. 

Orders: T-90hee ese ee eas. Comb-bound $5.95 


INTERPRETING FCC BROADCAST RULES & 
REGULATIONS - Vol. 2 

Just published — worth its small cost many times 
over to anyone involved in radio-TV broadcasting. 
Contains information essential for day-to-day station 
operators, as well as for reference. Covers such im- 
portant facets as Overcommercialization, Cigarette 
Ad rulings, Recent changes in ID Rules, the Personal 
Attack Rules, TV & CATV Cross-Ownership, and many 
others. Moreover, the content not only explains 
what the FCC Rules require, but also ies clear- 
cut procedures for complying with federal regula- 
tions. 192 pps., Comb-bound. 

Order) $#492  .. 5. -22-5----4 Comb-bound $6.95 


ELECTRONIC TEST & MEASUREMENT HAND- 
BOOK By John J. Schultz. Here are a host of tests 
and measurements, designed to eliminate waste mo- 
tion and improve the accuracy of a variety of tests 
on receivers, transmitters, transceivers, antennas, and 
a wide range of accessory units. Written for the 
electronic technician, broadcast/communications en- 
gineer, “ham," or serious hobbyist, this practical 
book tells how to measure critical performance stand- 
ards using moderately priced test equipment, in each 
case accompanied by thoroughly detailed procedures 
and clear, concise equipment setup diagrams. In- 
cludes many new and advanced tests applicable to 
today's breed of equipment. 224 pps., over 100 illus. 
Ordensst 506s eine ea cere Softbound $4.95 

Hardbound $7.95 


WORKING WITH THE OSCILLOSCOPE 


By A. C. W. Saunders. Clear, large-size drawings 
are used to simplify understanding of the instrument 
{including explanations for improper waveform dis- 
plays due to misadjustment of the controls). The real 
‘meat of this book, however, is contained in the 
“workshop test projects’ which show you, step-by-step, 
how to set up the scope for making various tests and 
measurements. Large size illustrations show exactly 
how to set the scope controls and make the necessary 
cable connections. Once you've mastered the few 
basic procedures outlined, you are shown, in pictured 
text detail, how to measure phase shift, Bsc ampli- 
fier response, test transistors, check color TV bandpass 
response and demodulator action, horizontal deflection 
systems, and major TV circuit outputs. Finally, you'll 
learn the fundamentals of analyzing waveforms. 104 
pages, BIG 8!/ x II" size. 
Orderttt47 2.0) ie Siena Softbound $4.95 
Hardbound $6.95 


GUIDELINES FOR NEWS REPORTERS 

By Sol Robinson. In this guidebook, the author 
relates, quite specifically and to the point, the 
techniques he has found to be successful during his 
many years as a newsman and as a part of 
management. Covers what is required of a 
broadcast journalist, the problems he faces, and the 
solutions, how to deal with news sources and how to 
prepare news stories understandably and ac- 
curately. To be successful the broadcast journalist 
must use successful methods—and he’Il find them in 
this thorough work wirtten by an experienced and 
dedicated broadcaster. Illustrations include many 
photos, charts, graphs, plus an appendix of 
synonyms for over 2700 modern everyday words. 
Also included is a list of commonly mispronounced 
words. 


Order No. 516 Hardbound $9.95 
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JOURNAL OF COLLEGE RADIO 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
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PLEASE SEND BOOKS TO: 


GETTING STARTED WITH TRANSISTORS 
By Louis E. Garner, Jr. Transistor know-how begins 
with this volume. Shows how transistors began, how 
to read electronic diagrams, how transistors work, 
facts on oscillators, transistor types, diodes, photo- 
transistors, rectifiers, transistor ratings, testing tran- 
sistors. 160 pages: 

Order #116 ____- Se ee Pe Ge Softbound $3.95 


ELECTRONIC DESIGNER’S HANDBOOK 

New Second Edition 

By T. K. Hemingway. This updated and revised 
handbook provides a complete reference on tran- 
sistor circuit design, to the depth required for 
practical engineering work. As opposed to 
presenting superficial knowledge of a great number 
of circuits, specific circuits are presented and 
analyzed in detail so that the reader, armed with the 
underlying design techniques, can apply them in 
developing his own specific circuits. Typical values 
of transistor parameters are used in step-by-step 
examples of how to design basic circuits, with 
emphasis on the importance of developing circuits 
which are independent of parameter variations and 
ambient temperature changes. Part I! shows how 
unusual circuits can be designed and given prac- 
tical form. This section will be of special interest to 
designers looking for data they can draw upon to 
develop new and unique circuits. Part I11 discusses 
the practical difficulties encountered jin the design 
and testing of prototype circuits, offering many 
useful hints for solving a number of problems rarely 
mentioned in other bodks. 304 pps., 200 illus. 
Order No. 228 Hardbound $9.95 


HOW TO SELL RADIO ADVERTISING 

By Si Willing. Millions of words have been written 
about salesmanship, yet thousands of salesman are 
still groping for the right formula. But the right 
formula depends on the individual and the 
prospective advertiser. And therein lies the secret 
as Si Willing illustrates it by theory and, even more 
important, by practice. You'll accompany him (plus 
other top-notch salesman) on actual sales calis. 
You'll hear all sorts of objections (including a few 
you haven’t heard!) and how they’ve been suc- 
cessfully countered. From the dialog between 
salesman and prospect you’ll learn the approaches 
and the clinchers, how to use available sales tools to 
the best advantage, how to create what you need 
(and what the advertiser needs!), how to overcome 
fear and timidity, and how to deal with the com- 
petition. You'll learn ways to sidestep objections, 
how to recognize the ‘opportune moment’, how to 
convert a ‘‘No” to a ‘‘Yes’’, and how to satisfy the 
prospective sponsor who has everything. If you 
want to improve your selling techniques and _in- 
crease your sales, this book has what you need. 
Beyond a doubt, you will realize an immediate 
improvement in your performance. 320 pps. 
Order No. 511 Hardbound $12.95 
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MARCONI would have | 
wanted it that way... | 


We think the inventor of the radio would have liked 
the TAPECASTER cartridge machine. We were 

a little too late to get Marconi’s opinion, but what 
really matters is what our customers think 
of it and they like it. ) 


TAPE CASTER’ TCM, INC. q 


Box 662 — 12326 Wilkins Avenue, Rockville, Maryland 20851 | 
Phone: 942-6666 Area code 301 


Model 7OO-RPS Model 700-RPD 


Solid state stereo Solid state combination 
combination record-playback unit Model 700-P a 
record-playback unit for delayed programming Solid state playback unit ~ 
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